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MY WIFE 



PREFACE 



By kind permission of the Editor, I am 
allowed to say a few words to my younger 
brethren in the ministry, in reference to the 
duty of doctrinal preaching. The mere 
name is alarming. It suggests dry, uninter- 
esting topics, susceptible only of technical 
and abstruse treatment; It conjures up 
visions of bored and decreasing audiences. 
It awakens dread of frank criticism from 
alert and practical men, who *^ don't want 
to be bothered with out-of-date dogmas," 
and urge that what they need is '^ something 

that will bear on their everyday life.'* 
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Preface 

Consider, however, what this ominous 
phrase, " doctrinal preaching,*' really means, 
tt means that the Bible deals with the in- 
tellectual as well as the emotional side of 
man's nature. It means that human action 
must be governed by principles which need 
to be understood if they are to be properly 
applied. It means that the great Christian 
verities, revealed in Scripture and appre- 
hended by faith, must be stated, and ex- 
plained, illustrated, and enforced, if the 
Christian life of the least learned and most 
practical men is to be strong, stable, and 
progressive. 

I am persuaded, too, that our congrega- 
tions are far more interested in doctrine 
than young preachers are apt to imagine. 
A chaplain told me that, in visiting the tents 
in a great Canadian camp, he found the 

men swift to tackle him on such questions 
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Preface 

as the inspiration of Scripture, and the doom 
of unbelievers. 

My own observation leads me to think 
that the average congregation wearies 
very quickly of discourses upon social and 
economic problems, and returns with great 
joy to the deep and vital questions of religion. 
It is certain, also, that multitudes of church 
members are in deep perplexity in regard 
even to fundamental truths, and are in sore 
need of guidance. In these circumstances' 
doctrinal: preaching becomes a duty, and, by 
God's blessing, may establish believers in 
their faith, and prepare them f ot the future, 
which, with its grave problems and enormous 
tasb, is making its advent felt in uneasy and 
foreboding hearts. 

It need scarcely be said that preparation 

for doctrinal preaching must be very careful. 

No ill-digested, hurriedly constructed dis- 
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Prefece 

courses can be tolerated. Sermons on such 
great topics as await discussion must be tlie 
fruit of much reading and prolonged medi- 
tation. Let the preacher select a group of 
subjects for special and intensive study. 
Let him do thcHrough Biblical work. He 
will find the articles in Hastings' magnificent 
Dictionaries repay minute and strenuous 
reading. Let him read some great books 
on Christian doctrine as a whole, so that he 
may be guarded against wrong perspective 
or proportion. He must master outstanding 
monographs on his subject. He must also 
-cast his net very wide into the sea of general 
literature, and draw to himself the thoughts 
of great minds, not merely, or chiefly. 



Preface 

illustrations, of what kind soever, ought to 
be full of light, and such as may convey the 
truth into the hearer's heart with spiritual 
deUght/' 

I would make the following suggestions 
with some confidence : Let the preacher 
write out his doctrinal sermons in full, 
seeking exactness of statement, and en- 
deavouring after comprehensive and satis- 
fying treatment, but on no account let him 
read them to his people ! Let him, rather, 
fill his mind with his thought, and then 
speak out of this fulness, using such brief and 
terse phraseology as naturally occurs to him 
in such immediate face to face utterances. 

May I add that the following lectures 

were not delivered as they are printed ? I 

spoke them freely from notes, first to a little 

group of Sunday-school teachers and other 

Christian workers, in a camp by the lonely 
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shores of Lake Couchichingy in Ontario, 
and afterwards to a working-class congrega- 
tion in a flourishing Canadian manufacturing 
town. I had nothing to complain of in 
the attention with which my audiences 
received my eflEorts to elucidate for them 
the great facts and forces of the Christian 
Salvation. 

I am persuaded that any minister, who 
will take the Requisite pains, has before him, 
in doctrinal preaching, a splendid and most 
rewarding enterprise. I bid him be of good 
cheer, and wish him good success. 

T.B.K. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF 

MAN 



THE SIN AND NEED OF MAN 

A PRELIMINARY question confronts us at 
once— Do we need to be saved ? It is 
difficult to establish an affirmative answer 
to this question. Careless people, in whom 
the moral sense has greatly decayed, who 
have a low estimate of life, and a poor 
conception of God, see no meaning in the 
question, and are not concerned to give it 
any consideration whatsoever. Some persons, 
more thoughtful, see the bearings of the 
question, and discern it to mean an in- 
quiry as to whether, for the amendment 
of admitted evils, and the achievement of 
recognized ideals, some other power than 
man's, and some greater deed than his, are 
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The Redemption of Man 

needed. But to this question they give 
a negative answer. Man does not need to 
be " saved." Whatever moral improvement 
is required, he is competent to effect. Re- 
liance upon " saving grace *' is mere moral 
laziness. Every man ought to be, and must 
be, his own saviour. When the question is 
answered thus definitely and conclusively, 
Christianity, as a religion of redemption, 
and indeed religion itself, as a recognition of 
need too deep for man's resources to satisfy, 
are discredited. It is useless to go beyond 
man's powers. He can work out his own 
salvation. " God " may be dismissed from 
our consideration, or becomes a mere syn- 
onym for the totality of things. 

The question, accordingly, resolves itself 
into an inquiry into human need and 
human power. Get some vision of the facts 
of human life, and the laws and forces of 
human history. Estimate the potentialities 
of man's nature, and see if they are really 
adequate to his aspirations. Foresee the 
issues of conduct, and cast the responsibility 
for them upon the right quarter, and ask 
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The Sin and Need of Man 

how that responsibility is to be fully and 
soundly sustained. Then say whether the 
merely moralist or legal view of the situation 
is correct, and determine whether man, 
modern man, twentieth-century man, does 
not need to be saved by a Divine interven- 
tion, which will require for its successful 
consummation a unique exertion of Divine 
power, and, perhaps, an infinite sorrow to be 
laid on th« heart of God. 



In the first place, then, what are .some of 
the relevant facts of human life and history ? 

(i) Study the history of man as it unrolls 
itself through the ages ; or concentrate 
attention upon some one period; or take 
the very era in which we are now living. 
Study the record with this question con- 
tinually in our minds. Has there been 
progress, sure and steadfast, toward moral 
perfection, apart from the living influence of 
Divine forces operating, not always with, but 
often against, the will of man i Has not 
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The Redemption of Man 

rather such progress as has been made been 
due to the inspiring, elevating, quickening, 
and restraining influence of a power which it 
is no imagination, but simple, though 
mysterious and wonderful truth, to describe 
as the saving grace of a living, present, all- 
loving, and all-powerful God ? Is it not 
patent and deplorable fact that man's 
progress toward moral perfection has not 
been sure and steadfast, but that, in spite of 
his best philosophic wisdom, seeking its 
own salvation of life's problem, spite of his 
finest ethical code imposing itself as a self- 
evident ideal, spite of the highest achieve- 
ments in the department of Science and their 
most brilliant applications to the framework 
of civilization, men have been unable to 
maintain even a very ordinary level of 
behaviour, and have sunk, even in peace, 
and far more horribly in war, down below 
the depths of bestiality to abysses of demonic 
and terrible wickedness ? ^ 

Our own age presents one more vindica- 
tion of the fact and quality of human need. 
It is far beyond the scope of man's resources 
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The Sin and Need of Man 

to meet. He needs not merely to be 
educated, or improved, or cultured. He 
needs to be saved. He needs not merely a 
Constructive Thinker, or a Wise Legislator, 
or a Far-seeing Statesman, but a Saviour, 
other and greater than he will ever find in 
the ranks of his own mortality. God must 
intervene. The human will must be sub- 
dued under the Divine Supremacy. The 
human heart must be won to a new obedience. 
Men everywhere must be reconciled to God, 
if they are to be reconciled to one another, 
and are to enter upon, or make progress in, 
the upward path leading toward the full 
development of the splendid possibilities 
contained within the teeming depths of 
human personality. 

(2) A review of the broad facts of human 
history leads irresistibly to an aflSrmative 
answer to our question. A review of our 
individual lives will lead us, no less irresistibly, 
to the same conclusion. Let each man 
rehearse to himself his own story. Let him 
catalogue his gifts, and recall his oppor- 
tunities. Let him trace the relationships, 
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The Redemption of Man 

in which he has stood, with their incumbent 
claims, and their inescapable duties. Let 
him enumerate and valuate results. What 
has he made of his life i What has he 
achieved in it ? No man is required to 
depreciate himself, or to accuse himself of 
faults he has not committed, or to blame 
himself for failures which are not properly 
his. But he ought, as a reasonable and 
honest man, to ask himself whether he has 
grown steadily toward the moral standard 
he himself acknowledges i And if it appears 
that he has not, and that, in the records of 
memory and in the awards of a sincere and 
sober judgment, there stand out wrongs 
which he deplores, and moral failures he 
attributes to himself alone, does he not 
stand before himself convicted of sin, and 
must he not acknowledge that his need is 
not simply a little more light, or some 
occasional assistance, but a fundamental 
renewal of his moral powers, which cannot 
be the fruit of his own effort, but must be 
wrought in him through Divine regenerative 
influence i Does not the secret lie in this, 
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that he has erred profoundly in believing he 
could arrange and guide his owH affairs, and 
gain the goal in his own strength. From the 
beginning he needed God. And now, what- 
ever be the appearances, which are all that 
onlookers observe, he knows that he must be 
reconciled to that Divine will, which he had 
ignored, or but formally recognized. 

Human life is very wonderful, very tragic, 
whether we cast our eye over the page of 
world history, or con that which lies in the 
locked diary of our private experience. 
Human need is manifold and desperate. It 
cries out for God, the living God. Men do 
need to be saved. And Salvation, so far as 
we have thus considered it, means Recon- 
ciliation. If men were right with God, 
nothing would greatly move them. Not 
the untowardness of circumstances ; not 
the recurrent pains and sorrows of earthly 
pilgrimage ; not the dissolution of the^link 
that finally binds the human spirit to its 
mortal vehicle ; for man would be the citizen 
of a universe in which Holy Love reigns and 
is triumphant. Mystery, indeed, would 
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The Redemption of Man 

remain ; but the shadows of man's strange 
and sorrowful journey through space and 
time would be illumined by a Will of Love, 
which summons men*to its obedience, and 
guarantees their Salvation through recon- 
ciliation to itself. 

Life conveys its own reproof. This has 
been repeated by prophetic spuls in every 
age and of every race, and is embodied in all 
great literature. Its verification lies within 
the competence of each man's conscience, 

n 

In the second place, consider some of the 
laws which govern character and determine 
destiny. 

(i) In the individual life, one principle 
emerges from universal experience. " What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.** From many a sick-bed, from hos- 
pitals and asylums, from the pages of 
novelists and historians, from the boards of 
the theatre, and the wider stage where men 
of every race and clime pursue the tragedy 
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The Sin and Need of Man 

of their lives, this law is proclaimed with 
tremendous monotony and heart-shaking 
emphasis. We need no new proof. We 
know that if w? sow the seed of action, we 
shall reap an inevitable harvest of character, 
which, in turn, will be the sowing, whence 
shall spring our inexorable destiny. No one 
doubts that our deeds tend to repeat them- 
selves, till habits are formed which act 
upon us with tyrannom force. 

The older theology used hard words 
about human nature, and spoke of man's 
" inability *' and his " total depravity." It 
is easy to be critical and resentful of such 
phrases ; but they can be matched in the 
secular literature of the world, and they 
express bitter facts of experience. They 
describe a soul, bound in chains of its own 
conduct, and stained to the c6re, by the 
issues of overt action, and by the subtler 
influence of thoughts and desires, which 
never found . vent in deeds or words. And 
such souls are we. We know that when we 
would be free, and clean, and whole again, 
we are confronted by forces too mighty fpj: 
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The Redemption of Man 

us, which are the result of our own trespasses. 
What miseries beset us, when thus we seek 
deliverance and restoration ! What h aunting 
memories ! What inappeasablc remorse ! 
What terror of foreboding ! Within our- 
selves there remains only one fearful resource ; 
and that is, to drift with the downward 
.tendency of our natures, and to acquiesce in 
the reaction of our conduct upon the springs 
of further action. So shall we gain a 
dreadful peace. No more will conscience 
speak, for it will be seared to silence. Silent 
will be the voice of aspiration, for all heights 
of the ideal will be wrapt in the mists that 
rise from our low-lying levels. The sense 
of need will be gone, for moral gangrene has 
destroyed the nerves that thrill in pain to 
Divine reproaches and appeals. Death 
reigns ; and never shall its awful peace be 
broken till the Lord of Life invade us with 
His judgments and His mercies, and pierce 
our sin-closed ears with His mighty and 
gracious summons, "Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
«hall give thee light." 
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The Sin and Need of Man 

(2) The impression of our need and 
helplessness is deepened, when we consider 
the relation in which the individual stands 
to the society in which he moves, and the 
organism of humanity of which he is a 
member. We live under the operation of a 
law, which i? recognized in all sound re- 
flection upon life, " No man liveth unto 
himself/* Each man is a centre of influence, 
whose radiation is unanalysably complex, and 
whose action never ceases. Multiply in^ 
numerable individuak by the countless 
generations which stretch backward into 
the dimness of the unrecorded past. Con- 
ceive them all acting and interacting, with 
ever-increasing volume of separate words 
and deeds, till the sum of their mutual 
power becomes an infinite ocean. Then 
imagine what moral evil is, not merely as 
an isolated act of an atomic will, but as a 
veritable environment of every human life, 
a Dominion of Sin, into which every child of 
earth is born. The older theology spoke 
much of a " fall '* and of " original sin." 
Such conceptions, which have been stripped 
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from our minds, were never more than 
interpretations of recognized facts ; and 
those facts remain. Indeed, they have been 
powerfully preached to the modern man 
by the sciences of biology and sociology, 
by theories of evolution, and by the cogent 
demonstrations of history. Our individual 
lives are carried on, in all their varied and 
seemingly indeterminate activities, against 
a sombre backgroimd of fact and law, which 
is a perpetual witness to our helplessness, 
and a continual refutation of all libertarian 
theories. 

The modern man, of all the men that ever 
lived, ought to be aware of the folly of the 
proposition that makes him his own saviour. 
If that were true, he would be of all men most 
miserable ; for the proposition is hopelessly 
untrue. No man ever has saved himself. 
No man, it may safely be predicted, ever 
can. There must be brought to bear upon 
the situation, which he has created, a saving 
power, whose fontal source is not the will 
of man, but the power and love of God. 
Salvation, in view of our needs, must be 
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redemption, yea, " plenteous redemption," 
an action of God, springing out of the depths 
of the Divine Nature, continuous through 
all the ages of man's sinful history, reaching 
such a climax as shall overwhelm in irretriev- 
able defeat the Kingdom of Sin, and shall 
deliver all who have been defeated in the 
ageJong war with evil. 

The laws of life are neither recondite, 
nor difficult of apprehension, however diffi- 
cult may be the intellectual problems to 
which they give rise. Only a sophisticated 
conscience will deny the law, because the 
problem of its explanation is hard. Any 
review of life that is serious and adequate 
will bear in upon heart and mind the need 
of man, till it become a piercing demand for 
a salvation which shall act as a personal 
assurance and a universal hope. 
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In the third place, the idea of salvation 
implies that, if it can be accomplished by 
nothing less than the action and passion of 
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God, the object of such a wondrous mani- 
festation of Divine power and glory must be 
worthy of so much labour and sacrifice on 
the part of the Almighty Creator, the ever- 
blessed Lord. In that case, if man be great, 
his greatness will be the measure of his 
ruin and his need. The awakening sense of 
greatness is one of the wonders of man^s 
moral development. Gradually, amid cir- 
cumstanc 3 .^hich it is the business of history 
to set before us in detail, men have dis- 
engaged themselves ^ from the condition^ 
which brought them forth, and have con- 
fronted the environment which hems them 
in and determines for them their activities 
and their career. 

They have affirmed, with. growing em- 
phasis, that they are greater than their 
surroundings. With passionate self-asser- 
tion they have refused to be regarded as the 
mere flotsam and jetsam of the sea of time, 
and have claimed afiinity with the Divine 
which is increasingly revealed in their 
aspirations and revolts. At length, in Chris- 
tianity, the full truth has broken in on men's 
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minds, never to be driven forth by specula- 
tions, however ingenious and boastful. 

(i) Man is made in the image of God. 
He is cafax Dei^ capable of thinking God's 
thoughts after Him, of recognizing and adopt- 
ing Divine principles of action, and pursuing 
Divine plans and policies with respect to 
humanity; capable, above all, of being a 
child of God answering the holy love of God, 
with trust and obedience, in a wonderful 
combination of simple dependence^ and 
royal liberty of independence. There has 
thus been lit within men's hearts the light 
of an inextinguishable hope. Their noblest 
attainments are only an earnest of what 
may yet be theirs ; and the depths of their 
degradation cannot conceal the jewel of 
their preciousness from the eyes of their 
Creator and Redeemer. He yearns with 
everlasting compassion oyer the spirit He 
has set within them. Man is worth saving, 
if his salvation can be compassed by any 
deed of God, or purchased by any price He 
can pay. Plainly, however, this perfection 
of humanity, whether viewed as a capacity 
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or a state, can be attained and secured only 
through a definite attitude toward God, 
maintained with ever-growing clearness and 
resolution. 

(2) Men must accept as their own the 
filial relation to God, which is the greatest 
glory of their nature. They must enter, 
with a deepening appreciation of its noble 
opportunities, upon the position and re- 
sponsibilities of divine Sonship. These will 
include justice to be done to their own 
higher powers, service to be rendered to all 
who, with themselves, are members of the 
family which is named after the Father, 
and a fitting usage of the material world, 
which is placed at their disposal, as it were 
the theatre and the instrument of their 
heavenly calling. Now, at last, we begin to 
apprehend what sin is, in its true nature 
and its exceeding sinfulness, and to gain a 
better standard for measuring the need of 
man. It is wholly beneath the gravity of 
the fact to say that sin is merely breach of 
a prescribed enactment, and that its con- 
sequences are comprehended in legal penalty. 
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The Sin and Need of Man 

(3) In its depth sin is unbelief. It is our 
rejection of God, in His claim upon us as 
our Father, the preference of self-will to 
God's will, the refusal of our calling as His 
sons and servants, and the assertion of our 
rights, as against the duties which belong 
to our station in the great realm of His 
justice and His love. Sin, accordingly, is 
rendered possible by the greatness of man. 
None but man can sin. Brutes cannot sin. 
It is, strictly speaking, meaningless to say 
that a man makes a beast of himself when he * 
yields to certain forms of evil. It would be 
more true to say that he makes a demon of 
himself. His greatness is perverted. The 
capacity for rising toward God is turned 
backwards ; its driving force acts down- 
wards, and produces forms of evil, abnormal, 
hideous, monstrous. 

Here, therefore, is the extravagance of 
our sin and the extremity of our need. All 
that we might have been, and all that God 
was seeking to make us, we have refused to 
become. Instead of the Divine likeness, 
there is another, how debased and marred ! 
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Instead of a Divine service there have been 
abundant and restless activities, spoiled hy 
the stain of selfishness. Instead of a life 
linked to the very life of God, and instinct 
with ^ts endless powers, there has been a 
career, spent amid the interests of a world 
which passeth away with the lust thereof. 
This is the centre of our distress, we have 
made us what we are, and we are ourselves 
for evermore. Not till Some One, mightier 
than we, though He be one with us, can cross 
the chasm that separates us from the Divine 
life we have forfeited, and break the barriers 
of our isolation, and lead us home, can any 
hope irradiate the darkness that wraps us 
round. Tbere is no remedy for our case, 
but Salvation, v^ought for us, and applied 
to us by a Love, for which no barriers are ' 
impenetrable, which can lay hold of us, and 
lift and draw us into the realm of the ever- 
lasting mercy, where we may become all we 
had failed to be, and gain what we had lost. 
Salvation in this aspect means Restoration. 
It is not a morbid imagination. It is a 
universal, an uttermost, need. 
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Lastly, Sin and Salvation meet in a region 
, deeper than we have yet visited. Within 
the moral sphere there are facts, and laws, and 
forces, which interpret for us the reality of 
sin and the need of salvation. But this 
language does not do justice to the whole 
dread reality, and if it stood alone might 
distort the fact it was meant to elucidate. 
It is too abstract, whereas the truth is vital. 
In all moral action we have to do not with 
a generalized formula, but with the living 
God. 

Our action is the outcome of our own 
living directing agency, and it brings us into 
immediate contact with the Living Will, 
which is moving along lines of infinite Love 
and Holiness, toward that Good, which is its 
own blessedness, and also the fulfilment of 
the nature of all created existence. When, 
therefore, our actionals evil, we are not 
confronted by a Law, which we might con- 
ceive of as operating impersonally, but by a 
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Love which, of necessity/ is personal in its 
existence and its exercise. Our sin does 
not merely break the Law, it outrages the 
Love. We might easily harden ourselves 
against Law, even when we knew its sentence 
was inexorable. We might, conceivably, be 
stoical enough to bear even terrible conse- 
quences of our actions. No such imaginings, 
however, touch the real terror of our situa- 
tion. The power against which we have 
hurled ourselves is Love. We have against 
us not arbitrary will, but a will of Love. 
He who judges us is not a cold and distant 
Divinity, but a God of Love, a God vrho is 
Love. Our sin has been committed against 
Love ; it consists in frustrating the ends 
of Love ; it has inflicted itself on that 
humanity which others share with us, and 
has been registered, both in the degradation 
of our own nature and in the grief and 
wounding of those whom God designed for 
happiness and virtue. In the midst of a 
world, disordered by our reckless self-will, 
stands the figure of Him who framed it 
for His children. Behind the reproachful 
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forms of those whom we have injured bjr 
our insistent selfishness, stands their great 
Avenger. " Against Thee, Thee only, have 
I sinned," Their griefs have gone to His 
heart. Their tears have fed the fury of His 
anger. Where there is Love, there must 
be Anger, wherever purest, holiest love finds 
itself barred in its approach to men by human 
pride. " Our God is a consuming fire." 
There is an awful loneliness in sin. We are 
in a region which presents no place of refuge. 
We are not, as it were, accompanied by our 
sins, from which we might separate ourselves.. 
Sin is in us ; and we are in sin. We have 
made ourselves to be sin. It is no theolo- 
gical idea, it is an experience ; and it is ours. 
What ingredients the sense of sin contains 
no words can articulate. But this is their 
sum : Love condemns us. Love is hot with 
anger against us. 

We" are being judged by that Love which 
made us for itself, and set us within a 
society and a cosmos to be its representatives, 
and to find our perfection in its service. 
For those who lie under such a judgment 
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there is absolutely no relief in anything they 
can provide. It encloses us in an adaman- 
tine ring. There h no hope anywhere. 
Unless ! unless it arise from the saving action 
of the Love that condemns us ! If Love 
should not merely judge sin, but bear it, 
would it not, when we cast ourselves upon 
it, save us, with that salvation which our 
need requires ? What guilt of sin remains, 
when Another, who is Love Divine in thought 
and action, has clasped it to His breast ? 
What power of sin can hold those, who, in 
the fire of God's Holy Love, have burned * 
their " Self " away ? What can hinder the 
accomplishment of the Divine end for 
individuals, and for the race, and for the 
universe, when Love has driven sin forth 
from its seat in the human heart ? What 
would become of sin, as a reigning power, 
if the Eternal Love of God were " made 
sin" in an actual experience of what it 
means and works in and upon the lives of 
men, through its own consequences, and in 
the Divine appointment ? Would it not 
be exposed, broken, judged, and driven forth 
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for ever ? Would not its bond slaves go 
free ? 

We have spoken much of man's need of 
Salvation. Let us speak rather of man's 
need of a Saviour ! That is our real need — 
Some One to save us> and that Some One^ 
God. 
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THE REbEEMER OF MEN 



Over against the sin and need of man, the 
Christian Gospel sets the name of Jesus. 
It is vital to the validity of that Gospel to 
ask, Who was Jesus ? 

It is possible to put this question in a 
spirit of mere senseless curiosity, to inquire' 
about Jesus as we might about any other 
half-submerged fact that appears, tossed 
from wave to wave on the cataract of time. 
Such a spirit will never reach the truth about 
Jesus. If the truth about Jesus is ever to 
be reached, it must be sought in the region 
where He stands related to human need. 
To ask, " Who was Jesus ? " is to ask whether 
He is the Divine answer to that ultimate 
necessity. Do the facts regarding Him form 
the counterpart to the facts regarding man, 
so that they become the vehicle of Divine 
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grace to the uttermost need of man ? Does 
the Divine Salvation come through Him ? 
This is our real interest in Jesus. 

And if man's need is salvation his interest 
in Jesus can never be cool and dispassionate. 
Too much is at stake. It depends on " Who 
Jesus was/' whether Salvation is a guaranteed 
possession of the human race, an energy 
available for every member of it, a hope to 
sustain and inspire the lowliest and obscurest 
who toil through shadows to the dimness of 
the unknown, or whether it be still no more 
than a longing and a dream, mocked and 
baffled by the. desperate facts of life. We 
know, indeed, beforehand, that we shall 
never find out all about Him. If we could, 
" I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written." 
But this we must know, " Does He meet our 
case ? Does God reach us in Him with 
redeeming power and saving grace ? Can 
we reach God through Him, and so find the 
goal of man's immemorial quest, the vic- 
torious consummation of that age-long task 
and warfare, in which men have known such 
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hopeless failure and defeat ? The Christian 
Church gives an affirmative answer. Is the 
answer true ? 



In the first place, Jesus was a real person 
in human history. It might seem as if this 
remark were not worth making. Oddly 
enough, however, some scholars have been 
found to maintain the theory that " Jesus " 
is not a historic person, but a God who has 
been mistaken for a man, the myths re- 
garding whom have been told in the Gospel 
narratives, as though they were incidents in 
the life of an actual man. Jesus never lived, 
save in the imagination of those who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, transformed a 
mythical Divinity into a historic personality. 
" Jesus " is no more historical dian Osiris, 
or Horus, or Dionysus, or Mithras. In face 
of the silence of anti-Christian writers, who 
would gladly have seized on so complete a 
refutation of the Church's claims, and of the 
express references in contemporary non- 
Christian writings, as well as the statements 
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of St. Paul, who, the theorists in question 
maintain, knew Jesus only as a God, together 
with the Gospel narratives themselves, which 
bear deep within them the marks of histori- 
city, it is needless to discuss an extravagance 
of criticism which is not to be taken too 
seriously. 

We are concerned, however, to dwell on 
the value for Christian faith of the historic 
fact of Christ. If salvation came oy ideas, 
it would be enough that the ideas should be 
announced, and should obtain currency. 
It would scarcely matter how these ideas got 
into men's heads. The origin of moral and 
religious ideas is a matter of comparative 
indifference. Once they have been grasped 
in thought, there is little occasion for inquiry 
ats to the mind or minds in which they were 
first conceived. If Christianity be simply 
an idea, touched with emotion, then it 
matters little in whose brain and heart that 
idea first emerged, and grew till it gained 
verbal utterance. It does not even matter 
very much who first added to the idea the 
commentary of a life dominated by it. The 
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personalities of " Jesus " and of " Paul " 
scarcely concern us. They launched an 
idea, whose subsequent career, enriched by 
contributions from other gifted minds, is 
all that really concerns us. It would not 
invalidate the idea, supposing neither of 
them had ever lived. Our religious life, if 
we had any, would not be one whit aflEected. 
This is a point of view occupied by many 
choice spirits who inhabit the bodies of 
scholars, and linger long in libraries. Its 
refutation depends on what we mean by 
salvation, 'whether the secret of human dis- 
tress is the absence of ideas; and the remedy, 
the promulgation and systematization of 
ideas. Is truth a theory merely ? Is its 
organ simply the intellect i We may safely 
leave the answer to those who know the 
disease of their own hearts, who have looked 
beneath the surface of human life in palace 
or in hut, who have felt the tragedy of life 
in cultured homes as well as in slum and 
hospital, on highways and battlefields. We 
need not argue. Life is too great for theory. 
Only the depth of Divine Love, in its omni- 
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potent action and passion, can answer the 
depths of human need in its despair and its 
demand. If Jesus is to/ meet that need, 
He must have lived ; not to ventilate ideas, 
which might easily hav^ found another 
vehicle, but to endure the human lot, and 
to carry the human burden in such fashion 
that through Him, Him alone, Him sufiic- 
ingly, the Infinite Love should flow toward 
infinite need. 

Jesus lived, a real Person, in human 
history. No myth, floating cloud-like in the 
sky of man's religious dreams, coloured and 
gilded by the setting sun of a decadent 
civilization. No mind, revolving ideas and 
imparting them to intelligences like itself, 
afterwards to be disseminated through 
scholars and teachers. But a man living the 
life of man so deeply that His Jewish birth 
and the circumstances of the age into which 
He was born do not present a barrier to 
God's approach to man through Him, or 
man's approach through Him to God. 
Jesus lived. If He had not lived, there had 
been no Divine Salvation. 
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In the second place, Jesus was a true 
Man; His humanity was genuine and 
. complete. 

(i) His physical nature was real. His 
bodily needs were ours. He hungers ; He 
thirsts ; He is weary. He needs to be re- 
freshed by sleep and food. When He does 
not earn what He requires by thje labour of 
His own hands, He is ministered to with 
loving care, and accepts such service with 
gratitude. Through His physical frame He 
is linked to the great world around Him, 
and thrills responsive to its wonder and its 
power. In the sounds of human speech, 
and by the touch of human hands, and the 
glance of the htiman eye. He makes Himself 
known to His fellows, and reaches the human 
personalities which find their vehicles and 
instruments, in just such physical members. 
It was no simulacrum which pillowed children 
on its breast, or touched the leprous flesh, 
or wielded the lash. The body of Jesus was 
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necessary to Him as to other men, and formed 
for Him, as for all men, part of the mys- 
terious, complex reality we know as human 
nature. For Him, as for all the children of 
God, His body was the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

(2) His intellectual activities were human. 
To attribute to Him omniscience is to go 
far beyond the record. The narratives do, 
indeed, occasionally attribute to Him a 
discernment and comprehension which are 
unique. Still, even in their highest range 
of action. His intellectual powers arc char- 
acteristically human, and are strictly adapted 
to the functions He had to fulfil. To 
attribute to Him the power to invent the 
wonders of modern engineering or mechanics, 
or to suppose that He could have carved an 
exquisite statue or painted a priceless picture, 
is to miss our way, and to lose ourselves in 
meaningless dreams. He had power to do 
the works of His Father. He is not a 
magician. Inquiry, reflection, meditation, 
reasoning, imagination, memory, wonder, all 
the authentic signs of a genuinely human 
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mind are there. Strangest of all, the verjr 
narrative which sets Him on high in a place 
reserved for God records a saying of His 
(Mark xiii. 32) which no critic, however 
revolutionary, desires to cut from the Gospel 
portraiture, in which He admits and pro- 
claims His ignorance, and that not of some 
irrelevant and non-significant item, but of a 
matter of which we could never have con- 
ceived Him to be unaware, supposing Him 
to b^ what the narrative represents Him as 
having been. Through human powers of 
mind, as well as of body. He pursued His 
career. 

(3) " The Emotions of Jesus '' are those 
of a man. It is a grievous error to imagine 
a Christ who could not be " greatly moved.'* 
Such statuesque serenity does not belong to 
the historic Jesus. As we follow in His 
steps, "we note that He can be wounded, and 
He can be gladdened. He knows how to be 
angry, and He is full of compassion. He 
can be calm amid the wildest storms ; but 
sometimes He is swept by an agitation of 
spirit more awful than ev^r roused the waves 
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of the Galilean Sea. He can love, and He 
can weep for those whom He loved. We 
never read that He laughed ; but the joy 
of Jesus and of the " Jesus Circle *' none can 
miss; and once at least His joy reached 
intense emotional expression, and He "re- 
joiced in the Holy Spirit." Besides, no man 
could have drawn children to Him who did 
not smile. He could rebuke, and smite with 
reproaches. He could be patient, and bear 
with slowness and stupidity, and endure un*- 
murmuringly desertion and persecution and 
bitter hate. He loved, with intense indi- 
vidualizing affection, a mother who strangely 
forgot and amazingly misunderstood ; or 
a disciple, whose boasting covered radical 
weakness, who in the end denied Him ; and 
that disciple He led to repentance by a 
look. One feeling mingles with every 
other emotion of Jesus. He is a " Man of 
Sorrows." The causes of His sorrow belong 
to that in Him which is distinctive and 
unique. But the sorrow itself is not gene- 
rically different from the pain which deep and 
rich human natures know, as they undergo 
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the discipline of life, lived amid the wrongs 
and woes, the sins and crimes of men. The 
cross was wood ; the nails iron ; and not 
less real were 'the racking pain of the tortured 
body and the more awful grief of a soul 
passing solitary through a darkness deeper 
than ever wrapped a blameless and heroic 
spirit in the article of death. 

(4) His moral character was human. The 
proof ol this may be gathered from the 
" memorabilia of Jesus." The Gospels do 
not form a biography ; but, with transparent 
simplicity, they permit us to see Jesus in 
His home, and a^long His friends, amid the 
circumstances of His career, in relation to 
disciples and critics, followers and enemies, 
before applauding multitudes and hostile 
throngs at the bar of an ecclesiastical 
assembly, and face to face with the majesty 
of Imperial Rome. 

The cumulative result of the narratives 
is the sense of reality. This is no idealized 
picture constructed of elements taken from 
many different individuals and combined 
in the synthesizing imagination of some very 
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able artist. Here is a character, built up 
through the experiences of a living man, 
impressing itself first on his immediate 
circle, and still, in those marvellous pages, 
revealing itself to succeeding generations, and 
laying its spell upon them. The humanity 
of Jesus, is unmistakable, as it stands 
disclosed in the moral qualities of 
His daily life. We rise from continuous 
study of His portrait, knowing Him with 
deepening intimacy, till we are invincible 
in our belief in Him. 

(5) Above all, Jesus had a religious ex- 
perience, and in this'He was characteristically 
human. We can trace its lovely dawn, and 
we know enough of the boy's faith and 
surrender to conceive of the eighteen years' 
communion with God, which prepared Him 
for service and sacrifice. His was a religion 
of Nature, which reflected for Him the love- 
liness, as well as the power of God. It was 
a religion of the Book, for He heard in Israel's 
story the living voice of God. It was a 
religion of the Spirit, which moved continu- 
ally within the depths of His ^ul, and in 
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the crises of His life endowed Him for action 
and for suffering. 

He was a Prophet of God ; He was a 
King of men ; and He was humanity's Priest. 
But He was these because, through all, He 
was a man of prayer. The prayers of Jesus 
are the crowning proof of His humanity. 
He needed God, as men need God. He 
depended on God, as those must needs de- 
pend on Him who most know the greatness 
of their vocation. He opened His being to 
the communications of Divine love, as those 
seek to do who discern most deeply that, only 
so, can the greatness of man's nature be satis- 
fied. In the prayer life of Jesus humanity 
is revealed to itself, and the heart of God 
opens to the human heart which He created 
for Himself, and desires to occupy with His 
Presence. 

If we add to these aspects of His human 
nature which we have thus briefly considered, 
the outward circumstances of His career, we 
gain a deeper impression of the reality of 
His humanity. He was born in a stable, 
and cradled in a manger. In young man- 
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hood He followed a trade, and tasted of 
deep, though not squalid, poverty. In 
the course of His mission He had not 
where to lay His head, and after death He 
was dependent on the charity of others for 
cerements, and unguents, and sepulchre. 
Such facts set His humanity in high relief. 
It was real humanity ^not separated from 
the human lot by any artificial barrier. 
Therefore we understand Him, and there- 
fore He understood men. He knew them 
to the heart's core of need, and pain, and 
fear, and hope, and desire, and longing. 
They could not be strange to One who trod 
the old human ways of youth and manhood, 
who thrilled with the joys of men, and with 
their deepest sorrows,*" who underwent the 
triak, and sustained the responsibilities of 
serious and high-minded men, and drew 
daily near to the gates of death, opening for 
Him into a more awful darkness than ever 
shook with its terrors the heart of hero or 
martyr. 
We need a human Saviour, and such is 

He, 
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III 



He was the Messiah, and more. 

(i) From the beginning He makes an 
impression on the minds of those associated 
with Him, which, without even remotely 
suggesting any doubt as to His humanity, 
fills them with a sense of wonder, and even 
of awe. His mother and Joseph felt this 
sense of something strange and heavenly 
flash out on them, though it would seem that 
they lost this impression in the years of 
familiar intercourse. John the Baptist was 
greatly moved by the apprehension of some 
subduing quality in Jesus, which profoundly 
distinguished Him from other candidates 
for l)aptism, and made the performance of 
the rite seem in His case an inversion of 
the true relation between the Baptist and 
the baptized. The disciples, according to 
the different degrees of their susceptibility, 
and in the varying intensity of their experi- 
ences, were' subdiied before a Personality 
which they inly understood was other and 
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higher than could be measured by any 
earthly standard of wisdom, or power, or 
holiness. The effect He produced upon 
them reached far deeper than stunned 
surprise or transient fear. It was a moral 
effect, leading them to self-knowledge and 
self-rebuke, and separating them an thfeir 
self- judgment from this One Man, who yet 
bound them to Him by His love and sym- 
pathy. 

The religion of Israel had been all along 
a religion of hope. Its golden age was 
always in the future, and every Israelite had 
his gaze turned toward some -coming demon- 
stration of God's saving power. Gradually, 
the hopes and longings of Jewish hearts 
centred on One whom they called the 
Messiah, who, being Divinely called and 
Divinely anointed, should carry out the 
Divine purpose of salvation, and usher in 
the Kingdom of God with power and glory. 
In process of time fervid imagination 
occupied itself more and more with^ the 
circumstances of Messiah's coming, and the 
visible issues of His action ; till, amid the 
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vast majority of people, learned and un- 
learned, the inward quality of His mission 
and the religious value of His triumph had 
been in great measure forgotten ^r per- 
verted. The disciples of Jesus, however^ 
guided by His words and impressed by His 
character, gained a deeper insight into the 
meaning of the Divine salvation, and of the 
person and work of the Messiah. They 
were very slow to learn, and to the last they 
made grievous mistakes. Their master v^ras 
the Messiah ; and for long they retained 
some elements of the prevailing political 
ideas and expectations. Even, however, 
amid a failure to understand, so great that 
it wrung from Jesus a cry of pain, they did 
begin a process of apprehension that carried 
them far, and made them the founders of 
the Christian Church . He was able, th rough 
the Divine Spirit, which filled Him, to 
accomplish among them His real Messianic 
work. He did not found a new Jewisfi 
state, politically autonomous and powerful. 
But He did create a new Israel, a community 
of men and women, with a new religious 
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experience which fulfilled and transcended 
even the best Old Testament religion, 
enabling them to enter into a new relation 
to God, and illumining their minds with a 
new thought of Him. Intellectually, the 
disciples, during the life of Jesus, were under 
the control of Jewish thoughts and cal- 
culations, and, indeed, were never quite free 
from it. But, experimentally, even while 
they were stil following Jesus through 
Galilean villages, they were denizens of a 
higher world than Jewish patriots or dreamers 
conceived. The love of God had reached 
them by the channel of their Master's 
personality. 

The departure of Jesus from the sphere 
of their bodily vision did not invalidate this 
experience, which was securely grounded in 
His life and ministry. For a moment, 
indeed, it seemed as though that life were 
ended, or, at any rate, was being continued 
in some region inaccessible to human appeal. 
This heart-shaking doubt was met by the 
glory of the Resurrection, and the greater 
glory of Pentecost. What had been, con- 
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tinues to be, under conditions of infinitely 
increased value and power. His disciples 
have lost nothing of^His presence, though 
never again will they walk with Him across 
the meadows, or sit with Him on the slopes of 
Olivet. They have lost nothing of His help, 
and guidance, and comfort, though never 
again ,will His spirit require for communion 
with theirs those members which. are part 
aid, part barrier, the hand, the eye, the 
spoken word. They have not lost. They 
have gained immeasurably. Jesus is with 
them still. Their real fellowship with Him 
had always been in the Spirit. And now He 
is Spirit, and bestows the Spirit upon them, 
as they commit themselves to Him. His 
departure has really been His return in 
power. What He wrought under limitations 
of the flesh. He continues to do in the un- 
restricted exercise of omnipotence. 

(2) Jesus, accordingly, was to the dis- 
ciples, even " in the days of His flesh,*' their 
Messiah, and more. Their attitude to Him 
is not truly described as intellectual assent 
to the proposition " Jesus is the Messiah.'' 
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It is that deep dependence, that entire con- 
fidence, and that free surrender, which 
together constitute worship. Before they 
had begun to form what we now call a 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, Jesus was 
their Way to God ; and they trod that Way 
in ever-growing faith in One who was more 
than Leader or Companion. In His wisdom 
they knew the mind of God ; in His holiness 
they recognized the judgment of God ; in 
His love to them they felt the motions of 
the Divine love toward men ; in His Spirit 
they were quickened by the very life of God. 
All this belongs to their fellowship with 
Him, while yet the veil of flesh made appre- 
hension less than com|Jete. When that 
was removed, Jesus, now understood through 
the great facts and experiences of the 
exaltation and the Gift of Pentecost, became 
more and more their religion and their 
salvation. 

The answer to the question, " Who was 
Jesus ? '* changes, therefore, its tense ; and 
in telling what Jesus was, declares what He 
is in His present being, and what He can 
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do in present experience of His power. We 
need just that more than Messiah that Jesus 
was and is. As such He is revealed to us in 
the Gospel page. Even as- He won His 
disciples, by the spell of His personality 
addressing the need of the human soul, so 
does He win us to a lik^ faith and worship. 



IV 



Jesus was to His disciples, and is to the 
world of human need, more, far more, than 
Messiah. He ^ draws to Himself more, far 
more, than the wonder that would be due 
to a Personage of so high a rank. But, if He 
is more than the grandest figure which 
stood within the horizon of Jewish, or even 
of human hope, who is He ? There is only 
one^ answer, and that itself is not the solution 
of a speculative problem,, but contains the 
open mystery of a Love which passeth 
knowledge. Jesus was the Son of God. In 
the Gospel narrative there is unfolded to us, 
as there was to the disciples, in the living 
intercourse; of every day, a Personality 
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which stands alone in the history of men. 
His separateness and distinctness do not 
consist in any non-human or superhuman 
gifts, of what might be called the secondary 
order. He does not overwhelm us with dis- 
plays of intellectual or physical power. Such 
demonstrations would have repelled, rather 
than won the hearts that cried out for* God, 
the living God. The secret of Jesus lies in 
a deeper, and far more wonderful region ; 
and there the subduing glory of it does not 
blind, or crush, but exalts and recreates, 
while it humbles and amazes. Jesus, a man 
among men, lived Godward a life which no 
other man ever lived, and which none, 
apart from union to Him, ever did live. 
" God,*' which to Jew and Gentile alike 
meant an inaccessible Beyond, and which to 
the boding human spirit means terror and 
judgment, meant for Jesus Fatherhood. And 
Fatherhood meant more than creative power 
and diffused beneficence. It meant that of 
which earthly parenthood is but the faintest 
analogue ; a relation of mutual knowledge, 
of absolute moral oneness, of perfect fellow- 
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ship, existing, with entire individuality and 
immediacy, between God and Jesus. The 
consciousness of Sonship is not imputed to 
Jesus, by the romancing imagination of en- 
thusiastic disciples, who plaited a crown for 
His head out of pagan myths and allegories. 
It is the disclosure of His own self-conscious- 
ness. It is not announced didactically. 
It is revealed, one had almost said uninten- 
tionally ; certainly, without any ostentation. 
It shines forth with the inevitableness of 
nature. We recognize Him for what He 
is — the Son of God. 

We cannot get behind the Sonship of 
Jesus to a time when He was not the Son of 
the Father. He was not admitted to this 
^ standing by an act of Divine grace. His 
Sonship was not the issue of some previous 
revealing and redeeming action of God, to 
which He owed a privilege and an advance 
in rank which were not His of right. His 
Sonship is not mediated to Him through 
some other person, or by some deed, wrought 
on His behalf. It is not even conferred 
upon Him by God. His Sonship is His very 
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Self« He has no other being than that of 
Sonship. He does not become the Son. He 
is the Son of the Father. That something 
more than Messiahship, of which all dis-' 
ciples of Jesus were, ancj are, aware, though 
they never did, nor can, define it, is His 
Divine Sonship. In this He stands ab- 
solutely and utterly alone. He is a man 
absolutely and utterly human, sharing the 
tasks and sorrows of men ; at the same time 
He is the Son of Grod ; and, in being this. 
He occupies a position unshared by any of 
the children of men. The disciples knew 
that He was not one of them ; and this know- 
ledge, so far from keeping them at a distance, 
drew them near. The Messiah would have 
been inaccessible. He, who is more, than 
Messiah, who is the Son of God, is more 
approachable, more capable of being under- 
stood and loved and trusted, than could 
ever be the most glorious of creatures, even 
the Prince of the angels of God. The 
solitude of Jesus in His Divine Sonship is 
the very comer-stone of the Christian Faith. 
We need a Saviour who stands where we do^ 
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in respect of all that makes us truly human, 
so that not one thing generically and essen- 
tially human has been omitted from His 
experience. We need a Saviour who stands 
in a place Godward, which no sinful man can 
hold, save in Him ; not the place of the 
guilty, the seekers, the guessers, grasping at 
a truth which forever escapes them, but a 
place unvisited by sin and ignorance, the 
place where He is one with God in mind, 
and heart, and will, in all that constitutes the 
reality of personal life. Such a Saviour is 
Jesus. When He speaks, God utters Himself. 
When He acts, the Divine power is moving 
toward the redemption of man. When He 
suffers, the heart of God lays upon'itself the 
cost of salvation. His love is God's grace, 
receiving the chief of sinners. His life is 
a cleansing and quickening stream flowing 
through the midst of a polluted and dying 
world. This is the wonder, which subdued 
the hearts of the disciples, long before they 
could frame words in which to express it. 
The New Testament records the thoughts 
of men, who were making proof of the 
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salvation which they owed to Jesus, and were 
making proportionate discoveries of the 
greatness of their Lord. The language they 
use is human speech, and is derived from 
the phraseology prevalent in their day. In 
subsequent ages other terms have been 
added to state and defend the treasure of our 
faith. But no speech nor language can 
contain within its framework the mystery 
of Love, which floods with ever-increasing 
light the souls upon whom Jesus lays the 
subduing and uplifting glory of His Person. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CROSS IN 

SALVATION 



There is no doubt whatever that the ex- 
perience of Salvation, in every age and in 
every individual member of the great multi- 
tude which no man can number, finds at 
once the ground of its confidence, and the 
spring of its ever-renewed vitality in the 
Cross of Christ. The .biographies of be- 
lieving men and women, the confessions that 
poured from their exercised souls, the songs 
that have risen from their penitent and exul- 
tant hearts, unite in testifying that they 
owe all their blessed experiences of forgive- 
ness and renewal, of deliverance and redemp- 
tion, of power, and hope, and joy, to One 
who loved them and washed them from 
their «ins in His own blood. The Gospel is, 
in brief, the ** Word of the Cross." Men of 
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every age and class, of every type of mind 
and culture, of every degree of sinfulness, 
have been saved to the very depth of their 
need by the redeeming Love of God, mani- 
fested in the Cross. Races have been lifted 
by the Cross of Christ out of degradation ; 
and by the same energy of redeeming grace 
nations advanced in civilization are main- 
tained and increased in moral vigour ; 
whereas, when this Gospel ceases to be 
preached among them they sink toward 
shameful moral corruption and unspeakable 
barbarism. To the person of Jesus, and to 
His deed in dying, historic Christianity owes 
its origin. Apart from them, it would have 
perished as an ethical and universal religion, 
and would have lingered on as no more than 
a dwindling and discredited sect. It is the 
dying and undying love of Jesus that has 
lit the martyr piles, and sent unnumbered 
millions to unnoticed lives of patient heroism 
and glad obedience. The love of Christ 
constrained them. 
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I 

Let us ask, in the first place, what is neces- 
sary to save men from sin ? If sin could be 
effectively and finally dealt with by each 
individual man in his own power — ^if he 
could obliterate its guilt in -die forum of 
his own conscience, if he could break its 
power by the effort of his own will, if he 
could cut it out seriatim by his own counter- 
action — there would be no question of 
atonement and none of Christianity as a 
religion. If, however, it be indeed a king- 
dom of evil which includes all generations 
and all individuals, if its power be really 
invincible and its guilt indelible, there must 
be, of necessity, a Divine dealing with sin ; 
there must be a redeeming action of God, 
which shall enter into sin's whole significance, 
and meet to the very depths of man's need 
and helplessness, sin's guilt and power, its 
pollution and its prevalence. We are asking 
a question which, in the nature of the case, 
can never be fully answered. None the less, 
as reasoning and reflecting beings, we cannot 
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avoid pressing for an answer, and in doing 
so we are awakening conscience and faith to 
higher exercise. How, then — ^we dare to 
ask — can God save from sin ? He only 'can, 
if even He. But how ? One answer must 
be dismissed, both by reason and by con- 
science, though men, acting under a mistaken 
sense of reverence, have actually given it, 
namely, that God removes sin, both as guilt 
and power, by bare omnipotence, and by fiat 
of almighty will. The relations between God 
and man are not carried on, as it were, in a 
vacuum, where the decrees of God should 
act Uke the electric fluid, flashing back and 
forth, inconsiderate of the facts of human 
experience. Sin is sin, and remains. It 
cannot be annihilated by any exercise of 
power alone, nor obliterated by a phrase, 
however potent. It has a reality, of a kind 
and degree, which cannot be reached by 
propositions, however exact. It is a reality 
of that moral world where God is seeking 
to establish His sovereignty, the predomin- 
ance of His holiness and His love. Sin, in 
its very essence, is the refusal and denial of 
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that supreme will of love, which is the very 
nature of God and the condition of human 
blessedness. There is nothing abstract or 
static about sin. It is as real as flesh and 
blood, as action and passion, as defiance and 
rebellion, as tears and bitterness, as the grief 
and misery of the oppressed, the shame and 
corruption of the selfish and the tyrannous. 
It has a|x intense and hideous history. It 
spreads desolation all around it. It re-acts 
in horror on its perpetrators. Its end is 
destruction. It is an outrage upon the 
Infinite Love. Its victory would be the 
ruin of the Kingdom of God. Within the 
region occupied by this awful tyranny are 
men and women, guilt-laden and guilt 
increasing, at once agents and victims of this 
evil force, both suffering and inflicting pain* 
How, we ask again, can God save them, so 
that guilt shall no longer overwhelm them, 
nor bondage hold them, nor judgment 
pursue them ? And the answer must be- 
Not from a distance. If the redeeiping 
God is to carry out the purpose of His love. 
He must not remain infinitely removed 
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from the sinful and suffering creatures He 
seeks to save. He must come near to them, 
so near that in very deed there shall be 
nothing between. He can save them only 
if He be one with them. He must have an 
experience which shall be wholly human, 
and yet shall be all His own. He must 
act and He must suffer amid the condition 
created by human failure and transgression. 
The Divine, holy love must grapple at 
close quarters with the fact of sin. God must 
take the sin of man upon Himself, and must 
bear it with a fathomless experience of its 
very nature, as guilt and shame and power. 
Sometimes atonement has been represented 
as though it were offered to a Holy God, 
who could scarce be induced to forgive. 
This, surely, is a ghastly fnisrepresentation, 
a travesty of Scripture, and a blasphemy 
against infinite Love. When, however, we 
read the Scripture aright, we see that 
atonement has its spring and energy within 
the Divine, holy Love itself. When, accor- 
ingly, that Love loads itself with the sin of 
man^ and carries it in unknown anguish^ 
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atonement has been made, salvation has been 
won, God has reconciled the world to 
Himself. The whole meaning of the atone- 
ment, and all its issues and consequences, are 
far beyond the experience even of the ripest 
faith, or of the whole community of the re- 
deemed. God alone can comprehend in its 
fulness what God alone has wrought. Never- 
theless, enlightened by the experience of 
salvation, through that atoning deed, we 
may grasp certain aspects of its wonder and 
its truth. 

(i) In the first place, if God bear the 
sin of men, then the nature of sin has 
been exposed with a completeness which 
no doctrinal statement could attain. It 
is an offence against the infinite Love. 
What sinners assail is not impersonal Law, 
but the living God Himself. The blow is 
struck at His heart, and it gets home. 

(2) In the second place, if God bear the 
sin of men, the judgment, which is sin's 
inevitable consequence, has been laid upon 
His heart and has been lifted away for ever. 
The guilt of sin committed, as it is, against 
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the Kving and holy God, cannot be borne 
by the sinner himself. Not the sinner's 
utmost woe, not even the punishment of 
all the guilty souls that ever were, could be 
the equivalent of that judgment which sin 
deserves, and must receive, if the moral uni- 
verse is to remain unshaken in the estimate^ 
of a holy God, and in that of an enlightened 
human conscience. Love, no less than Holi- 
ness, requires that sin shall be judged if men 
are to be redeemed. Love alone can bear 
that judgment which itself demands. When 
Love carries in its heart the guilt and shame 
of the world, sin is judged, and the holiness 
of God is vindicated. 

(3) In the third place, if God bear the 
sin of men, sacrificial Love has been proved 
victorious. In the world where man's 
self-assertion and selfishness sought and 
claimed the victory, they have been de- 
feated, once for all. Love has triumphed 
in the very act in which it laid upon itself 
the need of men, and bore it through name- 
less experience of Divine sorrow. In the 
centre of the moral universe, enthroned 
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above all cosmic powers and principles, is 
seated vicarious suffering Love. 

To begin to discern these things, to ap- 
prehend, even in some measure, our need as 
sinners, sin's exceeding sinfulness, the awful- 
ness of its judgment, and the deathless 
energy of sacrificial Love, is the beginning 
of our salvation. To enter ever more deeply 
into them, to repent with growing grief and 
hatred of sin, to cast ourselves in our guilt 
and helplessness more and more upon the 
everlasting mercy, to open our very souls to 
the constraint of dying Love, and to live ever 
more simply and fully as its subjects, its 
witnesses and its vehicles — this is to become, 
in ever-enlarging measure, partakers of the 
great salvation. 

II 

Our second question is absolutely vital. 
Has this, that is necessary for salvation, been 
actually done ? Has the Divine, holy Love 
been manifested in such doing and suffering 
as the fact of sin demands ? 

The Gospel replies : All has been done* 
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The Love of God has met all the need of 
man. In Jesus, through His life, suflFering, 
death, and resurrection, God has wrought 
out the redemption of man. Jesus saves ! 
Jesus saves ! 

(i) Recall who Jesus was. Let the im- 
pression of His Personality sink anew into 
our souls. He was the Son of Man. He 
knew what was in man, because He was 
genuinely and completely human. He was 
open to all the influences which make human 
life a mingled strand of joy and sorrow. 
The need of man invaded His consciousness, 
through the avenue of a profound identifi- 
cation of Himself in loving sympathy with 
all His kindred. There is no barrier between 
Him and them, because He is in the depths 
of His humanity one with man as such, 
the contemporary of every generation, the 
brother of every human soul. 

He was the Son of God. Through His 
own self-revelation, the more convincing 
that it is never made didactically, there 
grows upon, our minds the sense of His 
greatness, human and Divine. He is the 
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Son of the Father. Between Him and the 
invisible God there is a relation of kinship, 
in which He stands alone. He knows the 
Father. The Father knows Him. The 
mind, the heart, the character, the will of 
God, are open to Him, are apprehended by 
Him, and through Him are disclosed to the 
world. He is not standing with us guess- 
ing at God. He is standing with God, in 
absolute oneness with Him, and comes to 
us from God, as the revelation of God. To 
see Him is to see the Father. The Father is 
in Him, and He i^ in the Father. In Him, 
accordingly, God has a perfect expression 
of His will to save, and an adequate organ 
of His redeeming purpose. God has been 
communicating to man as much as He could 
of Himself, stage after stage, in the long 
history of the human race. Now, in Christ, 
He has given^the utmost even God can give, 
namely. His own Son, i.e. His very Self. This 
is the Atonement. It begins in the timeless 
Love of God. It takes visible shape and 
form, when the Son is born into the world. 
It is finished when One, who is Son of God 
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and Son of Man, dies upon the Cross. The 
coming of Jesus is the coming of God 
into the world. What Jesus did is God's 
fnlfihnent of His everlasting mercy in the 
redemption of man. 

(2) Consider this mission of the Son. He 
understood His mission. Being what He 
was, the Son of the Father, He, through the 
heart of God, and through His own know- 
ledge of human need, knew why He was 
come into the world. He was to declare, 
and to interpret, and to fulfil, the redeeming 
Love of God. What lay within that task, 
what detail of daily duty, and what sorrows 
deepening till they sank in gloom im- 
penetrable by any human eye. He knew not, 
save as they were disclose4 to Him step by 
step in His journey. The task itself He 
did know, and to it He gave Himself in full 
consecration. In the Old Testament twp 
symbols of the redeeming vocation stood un-« 
mistakable before His filial comprehension. 
By them He derived His own knowledge 
of what lay before Him in faithfulness to 
His appointed duty. 
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The one is the figure of the Suffering 
Servant. The other is the sacrificial .victim 
whose blood was poured out in the daily- 
ritual of ' the temple. Both mean life laid 
down, surrendered to sin-bearing, even unto 
death, as the means through which the 
Divine redemption is accomplished. By 
them our Lord lifts the veil which mercifully 
hides from our eyes the agony which wins 
our peace. Such a life of sin-bearing is 
His portioTii, appointed to Him by that 
eternal Love which lived in His own heart 
and sent Him to the Cross by an inward and 
most free constraint. All that such a life, 
crowned in such a dying, meant. He could 
not tell us. But it meant, and conveyed 
to His inmost soul, all that sin means. Such 
living and dying is the Atonement. The 
Atonement is not an idea which a philosophy 
might discover, and, having discovered it, 
might dispense with the crude, historic fact 
of a blood-stained cross. Neither is it a 
mere blind incident, whose bare occurrence 
emerges in the record of the past, and whose 
physical features might be portrayed on 
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lurid canvas, or tortured stone. It is an 
experience. It is the experience of One 
who, in His Divine Sonship, knew the pur- 
pose of His mission, and went to its fulfilment, 
i.e. to a Cross of unknown anguish, in deep 
submission to the Father's will of Love, and 
in undoubting dependence on the Father's 
sustaining power. 

(3) Read the story of Jesus' life, as it rises 
from the cradle to the Cross. The very 
manner of the narrative helps us to under- 
stand the mission of Jesus. There is no 
attempt at biography. No disciple listens, 
with pen in hand, to set down the words as 
they fall from the Master's lips in public 
address or private conversation. No 
chronicler takes pains to give events in their 
exact succession. Sayings and doings are 
selected in the light of one dominant prin- 
ciple, and are so reported as to bind the whole 
life, with its manifold incidents, into a perfect 
harmony. That principle is the redeeming 
love of God ; love applied to human need, 
love supreme in the world of human ex- 
periences, love in its Divine omnipotence, 
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love in its Divine humiliation. It has some- 
times been urged, as a reason for rejecting 
the doctrine of the Atonement, that Jesus 
did not teach it. It is true that He did not 
discourse, after the manner of a scientific 
teacher, regarding atonement in general, or 
His own atoning work in particular. But 
it is also true that His whole life, in its 
length, and breadth, and height, and depth, 
proclaimed, because it carried into effect, 
the love of God triumphant over human sin, 
by bearing it in sacrificial pain. Instead of 
saying that He did not teach the Atonement, 
it would be truer to say that He taught 
nothing else. His teaching regarding 
human life, its duties and its discipline, is 
given from the point of view of Divine re- 
deeming love, in its labour for man, and its 
claim upon him. His ethic has for its 
standard and dynamic nothing le^s than the 
Love which fulfils itself in uttermost sac- 
rifice on man^s behalf. His theology centres 
in Atonement. The God of Jesus is Love, 
paying the price of man's redemption in 
giving itself a ransom for many. 
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The deeds of Jesus are the proof and 
illustration of His teaching. Nay, His 
actions are the saving truth which He seeks 
to communicate. They are the character- 
istic activities of Divine Love in that world 
of human need into which Jesus came ; 
love in its Divine sympathy, entering into, 
and making itself one with, the need of 
man. What He does is not the exhibition 
of mere power. It is the natural and neces- 
sary forthgoing of His own Spirit, as it 
manifests, seals, and applies, to uttermost 
ertremity, the Divine Love, of which He 
is revealer and executor. His work, there- 
fore, was never easy. It always cost Him 
pain commensurate with the need He met. 
He took the infirmities He relieved. He 
bore the sicknesses He healed. He carried 
on His own ^eart the sins He forgave. 

The Atonement, therefore, belongs to the 
whole mission and ministry of Jesus, inas- 
much as He is, throughout His whole career, 
the very impersonation of God's redeeming 
Love. The death of Jesus was necessary to 
our salvation, because only in it could sin 
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be finally exposed, and judged, and broken. 
The death of Jesus saves us when we yield 
to the Divine Love which has thus wrought 
our redemption. But it would be incorrect 
to attach the Atonement only to the death 
of Jesus, viewed apart from His whole ex- 
perience as the Redeemer of men. The 
narrative plainly show^ that the Love 
which triumphed on the Cross was operative 
throughout the whole life of Jesus, and could 
have accomplished nothing in the end of His 
career, had it not been present from the 
beginning,, in the very quality which the 
death most gloriously reveals, and the very 
Kne of action which in that death completes 
the redeeming mission. The Atonement is 
not an isolated event, either in the life of 
God or In the life of Jesus. It is eternal in 
God, the timeless essence of that Love 
which is the very being of God, the abiding 
ground of the Divine counsels of holiness 
and mercy, the spring of His creative energy, 
and the warrant of His glorious fulfilment. 
It is present and active throughout the whole 
life of Jesus. Jesus is never occupied with 
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any other task. He did not fulfil for some 
years the functions of a prophet ; and then, 
as it were suddenly, and in one act, assume 
the office of a priest. His coming into the 
world is the beginning of His atoning work ; 
and in this work He abides. Step by step 
He descends into the depths of human need 
and sin, till at length He reaches the point 
where sin confronts Him with terrors which 
only His sinless soiil c6uld know ; and then 
He abides in His mission faithful unto death. 
When Jesus dies the death, which is the 
correlative of sin, the Atonement is com- 
plete. The life without the death, the death 
without the life, alike were meaningless. 
We must riot, accordingly, separate the 
death of Jesus from His life, and attach 
salvation to the former, while regarding the 
latter as an interesting and -instructive pre- 
liminary, without saving value. It is the 
death oj Jesus that saves. His saving power 
is cumulative, rising throughout His whole 
ministry till it reaches on the Cross the point 
of supreme sacrifice and perfect victory. 
With equal emphasis, it must be said, that 
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we ought not to concentrate attention upon 
the life of Jesus, admiring the many noble 
qualities which it displays, while treating 
the death as a pathetic and tragic sequel, 
which has no greater significance than a 
martyrdom. The experience of Jesus is a 
unity. Living and dying, He is the same. 
His life is that of the Redeemer, who saves by 
sin-bearing. The value and power attach- 
ing to all He did and endured rises from 
height to height of Love's victory over sin, 
till its climax is reached in the experience 
which centres in Gethsemane and the Cross. 
Therefore the sin-burdened of every age 
^surround the Cross with adoration and 
praise. Here they feely rather than intellec- 
tually apprehend, and yet know the depth of 
sin, and the power of love. It is the first 
Christian creed : Christ died for our sins. 
The first Christian message is the Word of 
the Cross. 

(4) If we ask what sufFerings Jesus 
endured on His Cross, there can be no 
answer that is more than surmise. They 
form a mystery of pain. One thing is beyond 
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doubt ; His suflEerings were voluiitary, and 
to this quality they owe their saving power. 
They were accepted and endured by His 
own free consent. The image of the Lamb 
slain brings vividly before our minds the 
spotless innocence of Him who, unresistingly, 
surrenders Himself to death. It scarcely 
suggests the clearness of His mind, and the 
resolute determination of His will, as He 
advances to fulfil the purpose of His Kfe. 
He is not coerced by the pride and power of 
man. He is not merely the submissive 
subject of God's strange dealing. He is the 
free agent in a great achievement. He is 
Himself, in His suffering, acting freely and 
prevailingly. He as the Son, in the secret 
of the Father, is doing the Father's will. 
His dying is His action, in carrying to its 
perfect consummation the vocation of His 
life. It continues to a triumphant close, a 
lifelong act of choice, in which Jesus made 
His own the Father's will of love, and did 
what love required to meet the sin of man. 
The article of death is not, for Jesus, the 
extinction of His vitality, amid more than 
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ordinary exhaustion and distress. It is the 
deed, in which He assumes the full weight of 
sin, and bears what no guilty soxil could bear, 
and live. He was never more alive, with the 
very life of eternal love, than when He died 
upon the Cross. The Atonement does not 
consist in a dead body, but in an experience 
of dying, through which the living Jesus did 
His saving work. The depths of that ex- 
perience are fathomless. What happened 
in the soul of Jesus that night, when His 
body lay prone beneath the shadows of 
Gethsemane, and He Himself was wrapt in a 
yet deeper darkness ? What lay within the 
cup His Father gave Him to drink, which 
He clasped in trembling yet consenting 
hand r Through the horrors of the be- 
trayal, the long agony of the trial, the sharp 
pain of crucifixion, what deeper anguish 
overwhelmed His spirit than that of wounds 
and weariness, of blind fury, and malignant 
hate ? What unknown grief wrung from His 
paje lips the cry of the Son, from whom the 
Father had- withdrawn the assurance of His 
presence ? There is no answer, save one, 
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which repeats the mystery. In His ex- 
perience of dying, Jesus is experiencing the 
meaning of sin, as it relates both to God and 
to man. Its nature, as rejection of love ; 
its judgment, as involving the sinner in 
guilt and separating him from God; its 
power, wrecking the moral universe ; these 
things, each of them itself a mystery of 
iniquity, and others, at which sinners re- 
deemed can only guess, are borne in on the 
Spirit of Jesus. He refuses none of them. 
He receives them, affirms them, recapitulates 
them in His inmost soul. All this He does 
in perfect union with man, bearing the sin 
of many. All this He does, in perfect union 
with God ; not as though, being other than 
God, He transacted with God; but, being 
one with God, He enacts the Divine Love, 
so that His Cross and Passion are Love's 
work for men, the very doing and suffering 
of God Himself. Where sin stood between 
God and man, stands ilow the Sin-bearer, 
who is, indeed, God atoning, redeeming, 
reconciling. 
All this is mystery, and these words are 
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thrown out toward it rather than clasped 
around it. Yet it is an open mystery, a 
mystery of Divine mercy: — God sufiFering, 
and in sufFering making atonement. Specu- 
lative difficulties rush to the surface, for no 
thought can comprehend the suffering of the 
ever-blessed One. Moral difficulties press, 
for how can the suffering which sin involves 
belong to a sinless one ? How can Holy 
Love take sin upon itself, so as, in effect, to 
be " made sin," and to bear the anguish 
which is the certain issue of sin, when it is 
apprehended in its full guilt and power ? 
Let it be well understood that the Atonement 
is a new thing in history, not explicable 
by considerations drawn from beyond itself. 
From the Cross alone we learn what Love 
is, and what Love can do. Love, indeed, is 
everywhere, and is always true to itself. 
Therefore, we may trace the Atonement 
"in Literature and in Life," and we may 
find in the realm of physical nature deeply 
interesting suggestions. But neither nature 
nor history provides the Atonement. God 
does that in an historic person, through an 
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actual life-story, a death endured. When we 
see God in Jesus, when He meets us in the 
suffering Saviour, then, and only then, do 
we begin to lay hold of the Atonement. 
That which was, from the point of view of 
intellect, a baffling, even a repellent prob- 
lem — z cosmological puzzle — ^becomes, from 
the point of view of Love, an open secret. 
Love has done the inconceivable, the im- 
possible, and crossed the chasm between 
God and man, which philosophy could 
never bridge. Immediately the whole world 
is full of light. Love, Diyine, incarnate, 
redeeming, is Light and Life. From the 
Cross shines a radiance which flashes back 
over the long path of the human spirit, and 
penetrates even the dim approaches of nature. 
On the Cross converge all the lines, which, 
starting from lowest levels of created being, 
turn toward Love, and terminate in Love's 
sacrifice. 

•*In the CroM of Christ I glory, 

Towering o*er the wrecks of Timei 
All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round its head sublime.*' 
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THE FUNCTION OF FAITH IN 

SALVATION 



We have been dealing with great facts, the 
fact of human sin and need, the fact of the 
historic life of Jesus, the fact of His mission 
and of His Cross, These, together, consti- 
tute the fact of our Salvation. It confronts 
us in the New Testament, and in the 
preaching of the Gospel, as a great reality, 
which came into being In the everlasting 
mercy, had a great career in the history of 
God's redeeming work for men, and was 
finished in the ministry of Jesus. It is 
impossible to add anything to a salvation 
to the fulfilment of which God has devoted 
the resources of His love, and holiness', and 
wisdom, and power. We stand before this 
great salvation subdued by its wonder of 
grace. No one who knew what sin and 
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need are, ever dreamed that he coiild supple- 
ment it by sorrow, however deep, or service, 
however great. In the making of that 
" great salvation " the sinner has neither 
art nor part. He may receive it, or he may 
reject it, but he can neither add to it nor 
subtract from it. If he is to be saved at 
all, it must be by that salvation which, 
apart from any work or endeavour of his, 
has been wrought out for him in the atoning 
life and death of Jesus, the Son of God. 
The Gospel can be condensed into two 
words, which record a great historic fact, 
verified in the experience of an innumerable 
multitude : " Jesus saves ! Jesus saves ! " 

" Jesus saves '* and " Faith saves.'* These 
two truths enter into the unity of Christian 
experience, and are grasped in a simplicity 
of apprehension, which is firmer and more 
reasonable than any intellectual combination. 
All the meaning and the value of the one 
statement are reflected into the other, which 
is, as it were, a shorthand record of the 
experience, in which the saving power of 
Jesus enters with redeeming energy into the 
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life and knowledge of the sinner. The 
first of these two statements, accordingly, 
is for the sinful soul in its sense of need, of 
incomparably greater importance, as an 
object of attentive consideration, than the 
other. The wise winner of souls seeks above 
all things to lead the sinner's thought to 
" Jesus only,'' ^nd presents to the burdened 
conscience the loveliness of Jesus, and 
His sufficiency as Saviour, well aware that 
through that presentation, in an experience 
at once too simple and too deep for analysis, 
the Divine Spirit will touch the human ; 
faith will awaken, and another bond slave of 
sin enter into the liberty of a child of God^ 
It would be a tactical blunder of a very 
grievous kind to detain a needy soul with an 
analysis of faith, articulating its elements, 
and erecting each of these into a test where- 
by, presumably, a seeker might know what 
true faith is, and might judge whether he 
possessed it. 

Whatever account may be given of 
" Faith," it is not a supplement to " Jesus." 
It is not the object pf separate regard. We 
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^are not saved by faith in Faith, but by faith 
in Jesus ; or, rather, we are saved by Jesus, 
when, in faith, we yield ourselves to Him. 
F^th is not even the means of our salvation ; 
these are supplied wholly by God in Christ. 
It is no more than the condition under 
which we are saved by the Divine power 
resident in Jesus ; and that condition is evoked 
in us by the revelation to us of Jesus, the 
Son of Cod. It is fundamentally an action 
of the soul, and it can be understood only by 
those in whom it is active, and by them 
progressively only as its actings toward its 
great object — Christ — ^increase in depth and 
range. 

How, then, does faith act, so that in its 
activity we are being saved i 



It is directed to Jesus, the living Lord. 
Jesus can be " known " only " in the power 
of His resurrection.'* The life of Jesus on 
earth ceases to have saving value, if it be not 
continued in Divine glory. The death of 
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Jesus is no more than martTrdom, if it be 
not lifted by the power of God out of 
defeat into the victory of redeeming love. 
The Resurrection is the consummation of 
the redeeming purpose of God. In it the 
vocation of His Son and Servant was certi- 
fied of success. The resurrection of Jesus, 
accordingly, is an integral part of the Gospel 
of God. Apart from it there is no salvation 
for a world which would, in that case, still 
be held in the grip of triumphant eidl. The 
Gospel of the Resurrection meets the fact 
of sin with two great declarations. 

(i) In the first place, sin has been de- 
feated in the universe of God. It might well 
have seemed, to the appalled vision of man, 
as though sin were everywhere victorious. 
Its course is marked by the overthrew of 
every great moral effort ; and the successes of 
material civilization are turned by its malig- 
nant cunning into instruments of its cruelty. 
Finally, when it has poured confusion over 
the brightest hopes, and changed anticipated 
fruition into bitter disillusion, it completes 
its triumph by setting the seal of death upon 
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a life spent in alienation from God. In this 
experience of dying, sin measures its strength 
with God, and seems to defeat even Him. 
From the beginning of human history, 
however — ^and, it may be, from the beginning 
of creation itself — ^tbere has been operative 
a principle through which God has measured 
Himself with the forces of evil. That 
principle is Love, stooping, toiling, sympath- 
izing, suflFering, sin-bearing. The problem 
of universal history is this : What is supreme 
in the universe, brute forces marshalled and 
employed by pride, human and demonic ; 
or Love, patient of all pain, willing to bear 
all wrong, and to endure the utmost malig- 
nancy of evil, if only it may convict and 
deliver the sinful and the sin-enslaved ? 

At last the conflict deepened to its final 
issue. Love was found ^^illing and competent 
to meet sin in its very citadel. Love, the very 
Love of God, the Love which is God, came 
into the world in the person of His Son, 
oflFered itself in sacrifice, bore the guilt and 
shame in the experience of dying, and in that 
hour, when all help failed, even that which 
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comes from the sense of Divine favour, was 
faithful to its mission, and on the Cross 
overthrew the enemy. Sin is vanquished 
by sin-bearing Love ; and with sin, that 
which has been sin's triumph, even Death. 
Incarnate Love cannot be held by bands 
which it has broken. " Death is swallowed 
up in victory.^' 

(2) In the second place, the Resurrection 
meant for Jesus His entrance into a place in 
the world of Divine energy, which had never 
been His before. He ascends to the Father. 
He shares His Father's throne. He sits at 
the right hand of the majesty of God. 
There is given to Him a Name above all 
names, the very name that carries with it 
the glory and supremacy of God. Jesus, 
the Son of Man, the Crucified, is " Lord." 
All that God can do, to redeem and save, is 
done through the Love that died, and now 
reigns in unhindered victory. Love, that 
was thorn-crowned, is enthroned. Jesus is 
Lord of all, exercising with Divine freedom 
the powers of redemption, which He won 
upon the Cross. We know nothing of the 
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Divine mode of being, or of the physical, pr 
metaphysical, relation of God to the universe. 
But the Resurrection carries with it, as a 
proved fact of experience, the absolute Lord- 
ship of Jesus. 

To this Jesus, in His blood-bought sup- 
remacy, faith is directed. It is the same 
Jesus who, " in the days of His flesh," won 
the trust of a few men and women, and 
created for them, through His presence and 
influence, a new religious experience of re- 
conciliation and communion with God. 
The action of faith in reference to the now 
exalted Redeemer is precisely the same as 
in relation to the Master whom the disciples 
loved and followed in that far-oflf dawn of 
the Church's history. There are, of course, 
experimental differences, which have been 
occasioned by the Resurrection. These 
affect, however, only the degree of the re- 
ligious experience, and in no wise alter its 
kini. Faith never rested with the outward 
and the material ; but always passed inward 
to the personal centre, the heart of Jesus. 
And now there is no veil of flesh to hinder 
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its approach to its living Object. The 
warrant of faith was never the bare, audible 
word, or observed deed, but always the Love 
that in its depths meant Sacrifice ; and now 
faith has full in view the Cross of Calvary 
and the finished Atonement, and knows the 
Love of Christ that passeth knowledge. 
Faith was never satisfied with physical con- 
tact, but craved a more intimate intercourse, 
a better part which could not be taken away ; 
and that is now possible, because the bodily 
absence is the spiritual presence of the Lord 
Himself, and with Hini, in ever-increasing 
measure, come freely all things. 

II 

Faith is not a chemical compound to be 
analysed into elements. It is the highest 
energy of man, directed toward the 
I Object, which alone can fulfil and satisfy 
the whole of man's moral being. It is 
always absorbed in that Object, and its 
actings can be distinguished only as various 
aspects of that toward which it is directed, 
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hold its attention, and stimulate its move- 
ment. , , 

(i) Faith receives the Atonement. It 
stands agaze before the Cross. It has 
nothing to say or do. Light streams from 
the Cross into the deep recesses of the soul, 
and enables it to see and understand. It 
beholds what God has wrought. It wit- 
nesses the triumph of Love, not in the sinful 
soul, but in the soul of the Sin-bearer. This 
is the atonement, not anything a man might 
offer, but the offering in which the Son of 
M^n gave Himself, living and dying, that He 
might lift upon Himself, and lift away for 
ever, the guilt and shame of His kindred. 
There is only one possible attitude of soul, 
in view of so great a deed — unless it be the in- 
credible blasphemy of rqecting love — ^namely, 
an unreserved acceptance of a benefit pur- 
chased at such a price, and a trustful commit- 
ment of the stained life to Him who, in that 
price, has pledged Himself to perfect, for 
all who give themselves to Him, the salvation 
He has won on their behalf. 

(2) Faith owns Jesus Lord. Discerning 
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the Divine Love in Jesus, it discerns at the 
same time the Lordship of Jesus. Here, 
again, Faith finds nothing wherewith to 
supplement sacrificial and sovereign love. 
Through His humiliation, Jesus has risen to 
absolute supremacy in the moral sphere. 
He has vindicated His right to reign over 
every department of the moral life through- 
out the whole domain of personal action, in 
the most secret and sacred precincts of the 
soul. To receive His redeeming Love is, 
in the same exercise of faith, to admit Him 
to His place of power, and to surrender to 
His control every energy and activity of our 
being. To believe in Him, to profit by 
His passion, ai^d at the same time to treat 
any part of our life as our own, so that we 
should withdraw it from His control and use, 
or even add it to His sovereign might as a 
valuable contribution, is not merely pre- 
sumptuous sin ; it is, strictly speaking, an 
impossible combination. Faith is, in essence, 
the opposite of all such bargaining, or com- 
promise, ca: treaty. It is, in its very nature, 
and in its characteristic action, surrender, 
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the subjection of man to the enthroned 
Lord, the possession of man by the Sovereign 
Christ. 

(3) Faith comes through Jesus to God, 
Jesus is the meeting-place between God and 
man. Through Jesus God comes to man ; 
and through Him man comes to God. 
Jesus is the revelation of God, so complete 
that there is no mystery of the Divine being 
and working, which does not find its key in 
His character and mission. Jesus is the 
power of God, so exercised that there is no 
reach of the Divine purpose which does 
not find the warrant of its accomplishment 
in Him. Jesus is the love of God, clothing 
itself in the experience of men, so that it 
may fathom their need, and save them to 
the uttermost. Jesus is God, as man, come 
for man's redemption. When, accordingly. 
Faith comes to Jesus, it has not merely taken 
a step towards God : it has arrived at the 
goal of inan's long quest. In Jesus, it has 
found God. There are not two objects of 
faith — either Jesus or God. There are not 
two actions of faith, one directed to Jesus, 
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and another passing beyond Jesus to God. 
To see Jesus at all is to see God in Him. 
God is the interpretation of Jesus, as Jesus 
is the interpreter of God. There is, in the 
increase of faith, no transition from Jesus to 
God. No spatial metaphor can help our 
thought. Any numerical form of expression 
can only mislead. In Jesus is centred the 
fulness of Divine love and power, and the 
increasing action of Faith is a deepening 
appropriation of that fulness. Faith in 
Jesus is the only way, the sure way, into 
that inexhaustible wealth. 

(4) Faith judges sin, with the judgment 
that was set forth explicitly and finally in 
the death of Jesus. In its simplest and most 
rudimentary form, faith unerringly discerns 
the connection between the experience of 
Jesus and the sin of man, and reads in His 
lifelong passion the meaning of sin. ' What 
is sin, in the awakened conscience of the 
sinner ? What is it that stirs in him grief an4 
horror, and gives the keenness of compunc- 
tion to every effort he makes after a better 
life i Sin is that which lay on the soul of 
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JesuSy with a grief and pain of which the 
bitterest tears of the penitent are only a 
faint reflection. Sin is that which Jesus 
bore along the via dolorosa of His human life, 
and bore upon the Cross, with a sense of its 
intolerable load, such as only the Son could 
know, when the Father hid His face from 
Him. In that unknown pain sin was 
judged, and holiness proclaimed, and love 
glorified. 

When the man, in faith, meets the fact of 
sin, he is at no loss to perceive what it is. 
It is not misfortune, an incident in a career, 
an evil inseparable from an upward evolution, 
and so not really evil, but only good when 
properly understood. From the point of 
view of faith it is the crime which nailed 
Jesus to the Tree, and was there at once 
judged and atoned. Faith, accordingly, is 
utterly without self-pity, relentlessly tears to 
pieces excuses and qualifications, and in- 
exorably pursues with its absolute condem- 
nation every form of evil. To hang upon 
the Cross for salvation is, in one and the 
same experience, to be set in the place, and 
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endowed with the authority of a judge. 
We judge sin ; and our standard is the re- 
deeming judgment executed upon the Cross. 
Faith is man's " Amen " to the action of 
Divine, Holy Love in its dealing with Sin 
on the Cross of Christ. Faith stands com- 
mitted to absolute judgment, and inexorable 
holiness. 

(5) Faith dies to the Sin which set upon 
the Redeemer of men, and slew Him. What 
was slain in that death of Jesus ? Sin was 
slain and exhibited before a guilty world, as 
the Brazen Serpent was lifted before the 
smitten tribes, as a force of evil, broken by 
the power of sacrificial love. And what is 
that power of evil ? Self, raising itself in 
pride and unbelief against holy sovereign love, 
measuring its strength with God, and pre- 
suming to occupy the throne of God. For 
a man to accept the Crucified as Saviour is to 
take the Self, which has been asserted against 
God, and do it to death, setting it before 
his own eyes as an evil defeated and slain. 
And, inasmuch as this Self is himself ^ in his 
§in, it is he who dies to his sin, and begins the 
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life which, springing from the Divine source 
of life, returns thitherward in hoKness and 
love. The exercise of faith does not leave 
the Self merely weakened, needing only a 
little more pressure to be made comparatively 
harmless. Faith does not need to be sup- 
plemented by a legal or ascetic discipline, 
which shall gradually bring the principle of 
evil within us to a condition in which we 
may, by our will power, successsfully cope 
with it. Faith means dying; the trans- 
ference of the whole plane of life, from the 
region of unbroken sin to that of victorious, 
holy love. When we give ourselves to Jesus, 
our Self is crucified with Christ. We die ; 
and our life is hid with Christ in God. 



Ill 



Faith is essentially a uniting act. Its 
exercise lifts the individual above himself, 
and brings him into a realm where he is not 
a Self, set against all other Selves, but is united 
so deeply to others that he shares their vital 
interest, and grows with the increasing 
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appropriation of their fulness. The union, 
which is the issue of faith, is twofold. 

(i) Union with Christ. In this union 
two personalities are engaged, that of Jesus, 
who imparts' Himself to us in love, and 
ours who in faith accept Ijiim as Saviour 
and Lord, and give ourselves to Him. In 
this relationship the action of love, and of 
faith, is exactly reciprocal, {a) On the one 
hand love, as it lives in Jesus, is the piotive 
and the power of a long process in which, 
while on earth, He united Himself to men, 
till on the Cross the last barrier was passed, 
and He stood at the centre of human life, 
wholly and utterly man. His career was 
one of progressive self-identification with 
men, and self-communication to them. 
Through this energy of love, at once self- 
emptying and self-imparting, Jesus under- 
stood men, knew what was in them, and was 
able to touch them with the sense of God 
and of things high and holy. And in these 
things, when the earthly conditions are ex- 
changed for others more free and open, His 
present union to men consists. Knowledge, 
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and concern, and power of help, and all 
that enters into the spell of personality, 
belong %o His present position as the en- 
throned Love of God. This was Love's 
aim, out of the eternities, to be one with 
men, so as to redeem them ; and this has 
been gained through the experiences of 
earth, and is now the glory and the triumph 
of the exalted Redeemer. 

(i) On the other hand, faith as it is 
directed toward the living Lord, is the act 
in which the personality of Jesus is admitted 
to a position of dominant influence and con- 
trolling and inspiring power. Faith, as it 
operates to-day, creates a relationship with 
Jesus, of the same nature as that which 
existed between Him and His disciples on 
earth, only incomparably more intimate and 
powerful. Their religious experience, with 
Him as its centre and energy, is ours. Our 
faith is their faith, and it brings us to the 
issue of theirs, a subjection of our whole 
nature to the spell of Jesus' personal influence, 
and an energizing of it by the quickening 
power of His spirit. He is central and 
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dominant in our lives. We trace to Him 
every impulse that carries us toward holiness, 
and brings us deeper into the fulness of God. 
Apart from Him, our moral life falls into 
impotence. It is sober fact that we died. 
It is present experience that Christ is our 
life. 

This experience is reached through faith, 
and is, in fact, faith itself, as it is continuously 
directed toward Jesus, in the sovereignty of 
His Love. There are not two grades of 
Christian experience, one of faith, and a 
higher of mystical union. There is nothing 
higher or mightier than faith ; nothing more 
wonderful than the union with Christ, 
accomplished in faith and sealed by the 
Divine Spirit. To this we are summoned 
in the GospeL To seek after some other 
supposed union with the Divine is to follow a 
will-o'-the-wisp, and to end in the quagmire 
of unethical emotionalism, or meaningless 
quietism. Here there is the simplicity and 
the mystery of faith. It brings us to Jesus. 
In living intercourse with Jesus Self passes 
out of sight. He is our all. 
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(2) Union among all who believe in Jesus. 
Faith is not transferable ; yet it may be 
described as communal. When faith beg^s, 
the Church, the communion of saints, begins 
also. When the faith of two is directed to 
the One, who iilone is the object of faith, 
these two stand in a closer relation than 
that which links them to any other human 
beings. Their faith, as it apprehends Jesus, 
and appropriates His saving power, becomes 
an energy, operative upon each other, and 
stimulating them to faith's characteristic 
activities. We are moving here in a region 
far removed from intellectualism. One man, 
or a multitude of men, an organised society, 
might maintain a proposition or set of 
dogmas, and other men, without examining 
or proving them, might give assent to them, 
and even govern a large part of their liVes 
by them ; but in all this faith would not be 
involved. Where, however, even one solitary 
individual lives the life of faith in Christ, and 
much more, when there is a community of 
persons being saved and renewed by that 
faith, there radiates forth a power which 
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invites and encourages others to exercise 
the same action of faith, and stimulates and 
enriches it where it is aheady present. 
Through faith there is created a household, 
the members of which are gathered round 
one centre, and breathe one atmosphere, and 
impart to one another their commonheritage. 
The centre of imity is the faith that turns 
ever toward Jesus ; or, rather,- it is Jesus 
Himself, who, in love, reaches forth to men, 
and comprehends them in the scope of His 
saving ministry. The extension of that 
unity, its invigoration among those who 
belong to it, its application in subduing Self, 
anid setting free the forces of holiness and 
love, depend on the exercise of faith, in every 
individual member, continually directed 
toward Jesus, laying hold of His salvation, 
and glorifying Him as Lord. The unity of 
the Church, therefore, is the work of God, 
and not of man. Intellectual proposi- 
tions, however admirably systematized and 
buttressed with proofs, cannot create it. 
Ecclesiasticalorganization,howevcr elaborate, 
or however venerable, cannot maintain it. 
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It may even happen that creeds and de- 
nominations become the worst hindrances 
to union. What is to be done with ex- 
isting confessions, or communions, is a 
matter of expediency in the deience and pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, in respect to which 
men of open mind and humble spirit will 
receive Divine direction. At their best 
they are aids to faith ; and, it may be pre- 
sumed, that in the history of the Church 
they will undergo development and trans- 
mutation. 

The abiding task of the Qiurch is to 
realize its unity in the interchanges of love 
and helpfulness, amid the common needs of 
every day, and to endeavour to gather 
within the circle of faith all'for whom Jesus 
died. 
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How far does our redemption extend i 
What does the experience of redemption 
contain ? It is impossible to answer this 
question by a definition or by a catalogue. 
The extent of the salvation, of which God is 
the Source, and the Son of God the Mediator, 
is immeasurable. Its standard is the Love 
of God, which is but another name for God 
Himself, and He is infinite, eternal, un- 
changeable. Its seal is the Cross of Christ, 
which is the achievement of omnipotence, 
as it meets and vanquishes the sin of the 
world. Its dynamir is the power of the 
living Lord, who sits on the throne of 
vindicated and triumphant Love, supreme 
over all forces, within the universe of God. 
To a salvation thus constituted no limits 
can be assigned. In human speech it can 
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be described only In hyperbole. Even in 
the Old Testament it is designated a " plen- 
teous redemption/* the outcome of over- 
flowing love, eager, resolute, and boundless, 
rising from' height to height, till it achieve 
all the Divine purpose, confronting the ex- 
tremity of the evil, which threatens man, 
and realizing for him his highest good. In 
the New Testament it is described as '* the 
unsearchable riches of Christ**; "riches,** 
not "hunger rations,** but abundance, a 
very fulness of grace and truth, enriching 
the soul with every gift of the Spirit ; 
" riches of Christ ** because the love of God 
finds in Him at once the instrument of its 
triumph and the living repository of all its 
Divine powers, He Himself being it§ very 
sum and substance ; " unsearchable riches,** 
a wealth that no investigation can explore 
to its last limit, and no appropriation 
exhaust to its final beneficence. 

When, accordingly, we seek to magnify for 
our own comfort and inspiration, or for the 
instruction and encouragement of inquirers, 
the extent of the Divine redemption, we 
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must apply, not to text-books of theological 
science, but to the records of faith. These 
records will include biography and autobio- 
graphy. They will be found in every kind 
of document that tells the story, and throbs 
with the passion of human life. They are 
to be found, with peculiar authenticity and 
preciouSness, in the hymns which, in all 
ages, have overflowed from the hearts of the 
redeemed. They come with extraordinary 
simplicity and cogency from the life and work 
of missionaries of the Cross, who, in Christian 
or non-Christian lands, have seen the Gospel 
in operation, and described its triumphs. 

The extent of the Divine Salvation moves 
between two magnitudes — the exceeding 
need of men and the yet more exceeding 
love of God. This movement is depicted in 
the New Testament, for the quickening of 
our faith, and the revival of religion in the 
Church. 

I 

It is a movement from false or misleading 
beliefs to knowledge of the one living and 
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true God (i Cor. zii. 2 ; i Thess. i. 9, 10). 
A man's faith dominates his life, and is 
creative of his character. 

What a man thinks of God determines 
what he thinks of himself, and profoundly 
modifies his very being. More powerful and 
more permanent than his political or philo- 
sophical theories are those impressions of 
the unseen and the Divine, which belong to 
his own infancy, or to that al the race from 
which hie springs. Religion is the greatest 
force in human history; the characteristic 
and the greatest expression of the human 
spirit. 

The greatest exponents of the spirit of 
Christianity have always been keenly sym- 
pathetic with every desire of man after God, 
and have never harshly criticized men's 
eflForts to frame their thought of God, or 
apprehend His being ; and such sympathy 
ought to mark missionary enterprise in every 
age. Such sympathy, however, ought not 
to blur the distinction, which, in the nature 
of the case, necessarily exists between the 
idea of God gained from His self-revelation 
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in Christ, and one that is formed apart 
from Christ. If the gods^hich men worship 
are " dumb idok/' reflecting, in unlovely, 
grotesque, or obscene forms, conceptions of 
the Divine that are unethical, monstrous, 
impotent,' it is inevitable that the lives of the 
worshippers are shadowed by such ideas. 
The religious quest is turned back. Aspira- 
tion and longing are bafiled. Darkness is 
unillumined by hope. There is no comfort 
or help. 

To pass from the very highest non-Chris- 
tian thought of God, to the Christian con- 
ception of God-in-Christ, is to be lifted 
from one universe of religious aspiration and 
ethical endeavour to another, in which the 
quest is ended, and a new beginning made 
in hope and joy. 

It is not superfluous in the twentieth 
Christian century, in a Christian land, thus 
to urge that the great salvation consists 
in being governed by a Christian thought 
of God. How much would be cast out of 
our hearts if they were possessed by the Holy 
Love of God ! How much of our social life 
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would be rebuked if , as a people, we practised 
a religion which consisted in the service of 
the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ! Would war be possible if, 
to Christian nations, God were not merely 
the patron saint of one nationality, the re- 
flection of its idiosyncrasy, the protector of its 
pride*, but the Redeemer and the Father of 
men ? How much theology, advanced as 
well as orthodox, would need to be re- 
written, if it were strictly theocentric, and 
determined by Jesus' thought of God ! It 
is never superfluous to proclaim to the human 
spirit, which needs God, and, missing Him, 
sinks through atheism to superstition, Jesus 
Christ, and, in Him, and through Him, 
His God and our God, His Father and our 
Father. 

* German war termoiit actnallj tpeak of << the Oeanan 
God"; of Kochkr't WdOritg m LukU itr dt^UtkfHUOmidm 
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II 



It is a movement from a region of moral 
death, and of prevalent and extraordinary 
cc»:ruption to a realm of new life, manifested 
in a wonderful transformation of moral 
character (i Cor. vi. 9-1 1). 

This was the Gospel by which Christianity 
captured the world. It was not an additional 
philosophy addressed to the morally and 
intellectually self-satisfied. It did not de- 
mand that men should be pure and holy 
before it opened to their select ears its 
mysteries. It went straight to the world of 
the polluted, the sinful, the morally dis- 
eased, to humanity itself, in its need and 
wretchedness, whether aware of its misery, 
or through wealth and luxury, deceived as to 
its deadly hurt. This method excited the 
ridicule and disgust of professional theolo- 
gians of the non-Christian world; but it 
was that which won the victory. The 
world needed a God who could save ; and 
Christianity proclaimed God-in-Christ to 
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be that Saviour (Tit. ii. ii; iii. 4). The 
Church, the fellowship of believers, the New 
Israel, the Community of the Spirit, exists 
in the midst of a stricken world, as a great 
organ of salvation. Believers, themselves 
quickened by the living Lord, and finding in 
daily experience that Christ is their life, look 
out on a dying world. Souls in the grip of 
sin are like the wounded lying with festering 
sores, perishing on the battlefield, or like 
those ghastly and terrible wrecks of what 
once was human left in a land swept by 
pestilence, or, worse still, like those whose 
human nature has been invaded and de- 
stroyed by malign demonic forces. In 
such a world the saved proclaimed Jesus 
the Saviour ; and the actual healings verified 
the promise of life which they issued in His 
name. 

As a modem battlefield is covered by 
remedial agencies operated by stretcher- 
bearer, and doctor, and nurse, and. chaplain, 
so the ancient world, gorgeous in its material 
civilization, ghastlier in its moral state than 
any space of earth cumbered with the 
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wounded and the dead, was traversed by the 
messengers, who often became the martyrs 
of the Cross. They stooped over those who 
had no human helper. They poured in 
the oil of a Divine consolation. They whis- 
pered the glad tidings of an eternal hope. 
They gathered into their fellowship all they 
could find ; and these poor outcasts found in 
the Church a hospital where their painful 
wounds were tenderly bound up and mollified 
with ointment, and peace wrapt them round, 
and food convenient for them nourished 
their souls and bodies, and a new life thrilled 
their worn and dying frame. Or, the Church 
was at once Temple and Home, Family 
and School, Gymnasium and Armoury ; and 
there the lost and stricken found Father, and 
Rest, and Brethren, and Enlightenment, and 
Invigoration, and Training, and Equipment ; 
and so were fitted for the work of life, which 
for Christians was both an endless warfare 
against sin and a ceaseless joy of saving sin's 
victims. 

No colours can paint too darkly the 
picture of the ancient world sick unto death. 
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But through it there flowed the Gospel, a 
river of water of life, issuing from the Tyrone 
of God and of the Lamb ; and on both sides 
of the River grew the tree of life, and its 
leaves served for the healing of the nations. 
The picture of the ancient world is dark 
enough ; but it is not darker than that of 
the non-Christian world of to-day. Fancy 
pictures may, indeed, be painted of blameless 
heathen, living sweetly according to their 
lights ; but such pictures are dipped in 
moonshine. The reality, as it is found in 
great Asiatic cities, or the multitudinous 
villages of India or China, or loveliest Pacific 
islands, not to mention " darkest Africa,'* 
is terrible beyond words. The world's need 
of a Saviour was never greater. But the 
facts of the non-Christian world can be 
matched in the world that masquerades in 
the name of Christian. It is still a battle- 
field where the lust of Gold and Power, and 
the vile hosts of shame, war against the soul 
of man, and where such awful havoc is 
wrought as no words can tell. 
Let the life of the great cities of Europe 
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and America stand disclosed Penetrate to 
quietest village, most remote hamlet, farthest 
backwoods ; and everywhere the same facts 
press their terror upon the eye. Men are 
sick, wounded, dying. They need healing, 
helping, saving. They need life from the 
dead. The Church of Christ in the twentieth 
century consists of the same elements, and 
exists for the same purposes as in the first 
century. It consists of the saved, the 
healed, in whom life abounds ; and they 
are the agents of the Divine Salvation, of 
whose power they are themselves the ex- 
amples. They find their sphere of action 
among the wounded and the dying. Their 
supreme function is to administer the healing, 
whose gracious influence they have proved. 
The Gospel remains unchangeable. It de- 
clares, the saving power of God, through 
Jesus crucified and risen. There is no other 
Gospel, no other fountain of life than that 
which opened at the Cross. When the 
Church ceases to be the agent of that Great 
Salvation its function will be over, its 
history closed. So long as it is faithful to 
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its healing ministry, it cannot fail of place and 
power in a world dying for want of that 
which it alone supplies. This is humanity's 
universal need — ^the need of every single 
soul— a Saviour, a Healer; and this is the 
Divine reply — the Son of Man lifted up ! 



Ill 



It is a movement across the vast^ expanse 
which separates guilt from forgiveness, and 
alienation from sonship toward God. (a) 
Christianity is at once an experience and a 
message ; and only those who have had the 
experience can proclaim the message, or 
enter intelligently into its contents. The 
experience of human need has many phases ; 
but they find their unity in the guilt of sin. 
Salvation, in like manner, is manifold ; but 
its variety centres in forgiveness, that first 
gift of grace, which includes all others. 
Jesus forgave sins. He claimed authority so 
to do ; and He countersigned His authority 
by deeds of redemptive power (Mark ii. lo). 
Above all, Jesus died for sins. His lifelong 
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identification with men in their need reached 
its deepest depths in the experience of the 
Cross, and there God in Christ dealt finally 
with sin, exposing it in its horror, judging it 
in the unknown suflFering of the sinless One, 
and triumphing over it in the might of a 
sacrificial Love that refused nothing which its 
redemptive mission imposed upon it. This 
death of Christ for sin is the heart of the 
Apostolic Gospel (i Cor. xv. 3), sand the 
New Testament is resonant with the J07 
of the forgiven. Guilt no longer oppresses 
them, and drives them from God in dread 
and hatred. There is for them " no con- 
demnation " ; and they find themselves lifted 
out of exile, and made members of the house- 
hold of God. There they find themselves 
at home. They are wrapt in the atmosphere 
of love. Instead of dismay, there is peace 
with God. Instead of despair, there is 
exulting confidence. These notes of the 
experience which is theirs through faith in 
Jesus are to be found not merely in such 
systematic expositions as Paul gives in his 
letters, but still more significantly in his 
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asides^ when that which floods his soul over- 
flows in ejaculation or confession. They 
mingle with narrative, and interrupt doc- 
trine with doxology. The Gospel of Divine 
mercy in Christ is the essence of Christianity. 
It is the sinner's only religion. 

(b) The reaches and issues of this experi- 
ence are for daily discovery. They lie, 
however, within the compass of one regu- 
lative idea, namely, Sonship. Herein Chris- 
tianity stands alone, distinguished not merely 
from the best of non-Christian religions, but 
from forms which it has itself assumed under 
various influences from without. In re- 
lating men to God, and proclaiming their 
union, it does so in terms of the highest and 
holiest relation which can exist among human 
beings. 

The Sonship of Jesus contains a secret 
which is His alone ; but it is the fountain- 
head of an experience which reproduces in us 
those aspects of filial relation to God, which 
shine forth in His character and life. There 
is nothing higher in religious experience than 
a son's knowledge of God and a son's love for 
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God, a son's absolute trust and a son's entire 
consecration ; and these, with the incal- 
culable wealth the^ contain, are the possi- 
bilities, yea, the certainties of the Salvation 
which is ours through the faith erf the Son 
of God, who loved us and gave Himself for 
us. 

Conceive a world, a soul, far from God, 
self-exiled from light and love. Tlien hear 
the Gospel proclaiming the way home, and 
promising the joy and peace of sonship. 
*' Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed on us ! " And imagine the 
boundless relief, the adoring praise, the heart- 
broken penitence, which flow from the 
hearts that receive the message, and trust 
the love. 

A Gospel, to be passionately believed and 
exultingly proclaimed! A truth that can 
bring comfort in every sorrow, and endow 
with strength for every conflict, every task ! 
A Confidence that can stand the test of life's 
sorest discipline, and shine the brighter till 
the goal is reached. 
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It is a movement from life in the flesh to 
life in the Spirit, (a) The one type of life 
is self-centred. It derives its guidance and 
inspiration from a self unsurrendered to the 
sovereignty of Divine holy love. Such a 
life, though it may seem to be strong and 
resolute, is really marked by indecision 
and weakness. It has lost the only centre 
from which a strong, balanced, and pro- 
gressive life can be conducted, namely, God, 
in whose image we are made. What the 
New Testament designates " the flesh " 
gets the upper hand* of that which ought to 
be its counterpart and overlord, namely, " the 
Spirit." Values are confounded, and that 
which gratifies passion or satisfies desires that 
terminate in things of time, is preferred to 
satisfactions which rise above time measure- 
ments, and are compatible with the lo&s of 
material gains. Powers become inverted. 
The supremacy of conscience, the authority 
of moral requirements, the sovereignty of 
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Divine holiness and love, yield to the in- 
sistence of selfish aims, the imperiousness of 
a nature which treats all things and beings 
as the instruments of its own aggrandizement. 
Life in the flesh, accordingly, is spent in a 
region of world dominion, where forces of 
evil are rampant, and find in the heart of 
man nothing capable of o£Eering a successful 
resistance ; where, indeed, the dominant 
influences are already confederate with sur- 
rounding evils. 

(b) The other type of life is God-centred. 
The man has learned the lesson of all human 
experience. He has no power. He has 
discovered the false pretensions of the flesh, 
and has turned toward God, who in Christ 
claims him for Himself. Forthwith he 
begins to live in the Spirit. There is har- 
mony in his complex nature. The scale of 
moral values is adjusted to the Divine 
character. There is a new ethical energy, 
operating with gladness and with freedom. 
The language of the New Testament bears 
witness to the sense of power and victory 
which possessed the company of believers in 
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Jesus. To believe in Jesus, the living and 
enthroned Lord, was to be straightway 
endowed with the Spirit of God ; and that 
means Divine, supernatural, irresistible 
power. 

Three ranges of action are manifest in the 
New Testament account of the operations 
of the Spirit. 

(i) It is bestowed, in the first instance, 
for Evangelism (Acts i. 8 ; ii. 4). To 
the end of the New Testament period, 
evangelism is always represented as a direct 
inspiration of the Spirit, being, apart 
from that, wholly ineflFective. The Gospel 
is the power of God unto Salvation, because 
it is not theory or guesswork, but is the love 
of God, once incarnate in Jesus, and now 
clothed in human speech, but instinct with 
the same Divine energy. 

It is not needless to remark that the 
modern sermon often takes too much the 
form of an essay, to the occasional interest, 
but the far more common weariness, of the 
hearers. Only as the message of Divine 
Love, and only as delivered in Divine 
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Power, can it have authority or influence 
over mind and conscience. 

(2)' It becomes within the witnessing 
Church the source of gifts, to be used in the 
propagation of the Gospel (i Cor. ii. 3, 4; 
Heb. ii. 3, 4). Various lists of these " gifts " 
arc to be found in the New Testament. But 
their contents and the way they are intro- 
duced show that they are not meant to be 
exhaustive, nor intended to be stereotyped 
into a standard for the Church in all 
subsequent ages. The Spirit will impart 
" gifts " according to need, to all who are 
wholly devoted to the ministry of the Gospel. 
They are not given as a substitute for con- 
scientious toil, and have nothing to do with 
magic. Yet no one who believes that 
Divine Power is at the service of Divine 
Love will limit his expectations of help to 
the measure of the conventional and common- 
place. To live in the Spirit is to inhabit a 
realm, where Love is triumphant and works 
wondrously. 

(3) The power of the Spirit, however, 
finds its noblest and most characteristic 
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expression in fitting human life to be the 
manifestation and the instrument of the 
Great Salvation. To believe in Jesus, and 
to receive the Spirit, are coincident ex- 
periences. The Christian life is the life of 
faith ; it is also, synonymously, life in the 
Spirit. Life in the Spirit, accordingly, is 
not a luxury. It is a duty. We owe it to 
the Lord, whose purchased boon the Spirit 
is, that we decline not His peculiar benefit. 
Nay, it is a necessity ; for there is neither 
life nor salvation without the Spirit. 

No doubt the condition is hard. Legalism, 
wherever we find it, in Romanism, or 
Anglicanism, or Puritanism, is an easier 
process than living in the Spirit. It is far 
easier to live by a code than to live in such 
habitual dependence on the Spirit, that, in 
being free from the Law, we are wholly 
subject to God, and quickened and controlled 
by Him. No doubt, too, there are dangers 
in the high adventure of the Christian 
salvation, which are escaped by those who 
content themselves within the barriers of 
Law. But there can be no doubt that the 
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Salvation itself consists in the reception of 
the Spirit. Many difficulties and dangers 
beset those who are afraid to venture upon 
life in the power of the Spirit of Jesus. All 
the manifestations of the Spirit arc revela- 
tions of Jesus. Who would be afraid of 
Him ? To live in the Spirit is tq form one 
of the Jesus circle. He is in the midst, the 
Bridegroom of the human soul, never more 
to be taken away from us. To have Jesus 
with us, and to have His Spirit in us, mean 
the same thing. 

There is no excuse for half-heartedness, 
and fears that are born of unbelief. We 
may venture on any duty, and enter into 
any trial, confident that the Spirit of Jesus 
will not fail us. The note of the Spirit, 
accordingly, is Joy. Jesus rejoiced in the 
Spirit, " thrilled with joy " (Luke x. 21). 
The Kingdom of God is "righteousness, 
joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit " (Rom. 
xiv. 17). " The Holy Spirit is a glad spirit " 
(Hennas)* How much we have missed ! 

* Quoted in a very noble passage of Glover's beautiful book, 
TJit Ckrittiam TnuSiMn, and its P'erifiaitimif p« 17^. 
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How deepty we have grieved the Spirit of 
Jesus ! 

V 

It is a movement from beneath the dark- 
ness of a great dread, to the confidence of 
assured victory. A threefold fear oppressed 
the world, into which Christianity entered, 
with its gospel of overcoming love, a feat 
of demons, of death, and of fate. These 
were regarded as powers, non-human and 
inhuman, recking nothing of man's need or 
longing, deaf to his entreaties, unmoved by 
his tears. Such divine beings as men believed 
in could do little to help their votaries, 
whose most zealous, or most expensive de- 
votions left them still a prey to unrelieved 
terror. Through faith in Jesus, the Son of 
the Father's love, a way was opened out of 
all this gloom into a realm where God is 
supreme and no powers can compete with 
the supremacy of love (Col. i. 13). Re- 
deeming love has invaded their citadel, and 
broken the bars of their fortress, and lib- 
erated their captives. Now there is nothing, 
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up or down, in the wide world, which can 
withstand Love's omnipotence. This ex- 
plains both the pains and the impatience 
with which New Testament writers combat 
the worship of angels, and repel any idea of 
invading by other mediators the sole suffi- 
ciency of Jesus. Jesus saves — ^He absolutely 
and He only; and nothing can withstand 
Him! 

(i) Not demons ; Jews and Gentiles 
alike believed in malignant beings, who 
occupied the environment of human life, 
and could plague and even destroy their 
victims. Whether beings, such as the men 
of these days believed in, really exist, has 
been much debated. Converts from non- 
Christian religions frequently have main- 
tained that they do ; and such Christians 
have gloried in the defeat of demons by the 
Name of Jesus in a manner that recalls the 
exultation of the New Testament. There 
is no debate as to the phenomena. The only 
question is as to what they portend. Do they 
demand as their explanation the existence of 
malignant forces ? Or are they suflSciently 
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accounted for by phases of our own sinful 
self, such as may be disclosed by hypnotic 
treatment ? The answer does not affect 
the beneficent fact of Love's overcoming 
power. Whatever forces of evil rage in our 
environment, and assail our sin-weakened 
wills, they a^ impotent to harm a soul 
that has taken refuge with Christ, This 
does not mean that there will be no 
manifestation of these enemies of our life. 
But it does mean that deliverance from 
their worst assaults is certified to faith ; 
and it does open a new avenue for the duty 
and the power of intercessory prayer. 

(2) Not death : wherever death is brought 
within the scope of the moral judgment, it 
cannot be other than terrible, when that 
judgment is heavy with the guilt of unfor- 
given sin. Where there is no knowledge 
of God in His Igve, death must be a hated 
foe, or, at best, the anodyne of an eternal 
sleep. Against it, life and love enter their 
passionate and unavailing protest. Yet this 
enemy, too, Jesus traced to its stronghold, 
the grave, and wrested from it its prey, the 
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human spirit. By dying, He vanquished the 
power of death, and released from thraldom 
those who lay under a lifelong fear of death 
(Heb. ii. 14, 15). Death is one of the " all 
things " that belong to us, inasmuch as we 
belong to Christ, as He does to God (i Cor. 
ui. 22). It is to be anticipated with 
solemnity, and deep awe of soul, as a great 
and wonderful event, in which Love and 
Faith meet together, and triumph in the 
last earthly conflict with sin. The catacomb 
inscriptions at Rome have often been cited 
as containing imperishable witness to the 
wide contrast between the pagan and the 
Christian attitude toward death. That con- 
trast must always exist, according as the 
human conscience does or does not acknow- 
ledge the victory of love over sin and the 
grave. A world with the dust of a dend 
Christ blown across its surface would be 
still under the dominion of sin, and the terror 
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uplifted face meets and reflects the radiance 
of ever-hving Love. How far does the Great < 
Salvation extend i As far as the distance 
that separates the grave from the Throne, 
where the conquerors sit with the con- 
quering Lord, as He with His Father. 

(3) Not fate : This is the ultimate shadow 
that sin casts upon the human spirit. The 
sunny Greek temperament felt it like a chill 
at the heart of its joy of living. The very 
gods of Hellas owned its power. Modern 
thought conceives it diflFerently; but, in 
essence, it is the inevitable counterpart of 
ignorance of Divine Love. It means that 
the goal of the world's history is determined 
by a power, or principle, or tendency, to 
which the needs and aspirations of the 
human spirit are irrelevant. A man may 
make a fight against fate, or he may ignore 
it in the engrossing occupations of business 
or pleasure. But it remains always his 
master ; and ultimately he sinks beneath 
its despotism. To a world, in the grip of a 
great despair,, the Gospel of Love makes 
known a God who has achieved His r«- 
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deeming purpose in Christ, and is pledged 
to carry it forward through time to eternity. 
Salvation does not overleap time, and leave 
neglected the intense interests, the keen 
anxieties, the deep sorrows, which belong to 
our earthly career. It is a false spirituaUty, 
which ignores the common needs of every 
day, and treats common providences as a 
mere appendix of God's grace. God's 
providence is part of His gracious dealing 
with our souls. It is to be well observed 
what faith in providence really is, and what 
it carries with it. It is faith in the God 
who spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all ; and it warrants the con- 
viction that He will surely give us every- 
thing besides (Rom. viii. 32). In that 
** everything " is' comprehended all that is 
needed to bring our Salvation to its per- 
fection. Our faith in providence, accord- 
ingly, is far other than a pretentious Theo- 
dicy, presuming to prove by intellectual 
demonstration that this is the best of aU 
possible worlds. Faith's affirmation is that 
God is Love. Its proof is the atoning Cross. 
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Its inference is that *^ those who love God, 
those who have been called in terms of 
His purpose, have His aid and interest in 
everything" (Rom. viii. 28). Therefore 
faith faces the darkest, most heart-shaking 
mysteries of earth, not with a theory which 
claims to solve all problems, but with an 
experience which underlies and overarches 
the whole of human life. 

By such measurements we may begin to 
survey the immeasurable extent of the Great 
Salvation. The fault of language is, that in 
the very effort to state, it limits and lowers. 
Therefore even our witness for Christ must 
always hide itself within the glory of His 
Person. The utmost we can do is to invite 
and win others to make the experiment, 
which shall yield to them infinitely more 
than any human speech can express. Life 
alone can enter intelligently into the 
meaning of life. Faith alone can begin to 
know the love of Christ ; and that surpasses 
knowledge. 
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THE PERFECTING OF SALVATION 

Where will the Great Salvation be per- 
fected ? This question can only be an- 
swered in a series of paradoxes. 



It IS complete already. In the glory of 
its unsearchable riches it belongs to Jesus. 
He won it for mankind, when He fulfilled 
His ministry in the Cross. It is His, because 
it is inseparable from Him, and in truth 
consists in the communication of His per- 
sonal grace. It is offered in the Gospel — a 
free Gift. It may be had, in its fulness, on 
the instant when a soul in its " exceeding 
need" commits itself trustfully to God's 
" exceeding love '^ in Christ, and opens the 
guarded portals of the human spirit to its 
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Saviour and Lord. Then the man is " saved " 
with a full salvation, and is put into im- 
mediate possession of the wealth laid up for 
him in Christ. The New Testament knows 
nothing of a semi-salvation. There is, ipi 
Christian experience, no position of partial 
salvation. There is no standing ground, 
intermediate between being " lost '* and 
being " saved." The transition from the 
one condition to the other is not eflFected in 
a series of steps to anyone of which can be 
assigned the value of salvation. The love 
of God is not doled out grudgingly ; nor is it 
at first diluted, so that some benefit, short 
of solvation, may be experienced, and then, 
later on, enriched so as to become a genuine 
Salvation. The Divine Love, which is our 
salvation, is wholly in Christ, Jesus is 
Himself our Salvation ; and when we come 
to Him, in self-forsaking trust, we receive 
Him in all His personal powers and functions, 
and His salvation in its completeness. 

It is not modesty, it is unbelief, which 
minimizes the greatnes$ of the Gift. Faith 
is not self-righteous, when it is assured of 
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Salvation. Self passes out of sight in the 
glory of the Redeemer. Faith does not mock 
the grace of God by apologies, and dishonour 
the wonder of redemption by doubting the 
privileges of the redeemed. It is no unreal 
boast to take the name of ** children of 
God." The Father lets us be so called, 
and " that is what we are " (i John iii. i). 
Make a list of the elements that lie within 
the " Great Salvation." Begin, if you will, 
with the negative, those which express our 
deliverance, and go on to the.poEttive, those 
which express our privilege ; and over 
against every one of the inexhaustible series 
set this word, " That is mine " ; and add the 
reason, " for I am Christ's." Then complete 
the survey, which never can comprehend the 
fulness, with the great assertion, which is 
Faith's God-honouring response to the work 
of Christ, " all things are ours," and add the 
unanswerable argument, " for Christ is 
God's." 

In this matter, we, who believe, have no 
chcnce. It is lamentably true that many 
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an assurance whose warrant was not Christ 
but their own variable and evanescent 
feeling. It is true that many, who have 
never permitted themselves to entertain the 
assurance, have lived lives ennobled by a 
great and humble faith. But no mistake, 
in the one direction or the other, can 
obliterate the fact that salvation, in all its 
length, and breadth, and height, and depth, 
is oflFered freely and for immediate acceptance 
in the Gospel, and is possessed in its fulness 
in the act in which a man gives himself 
to Jesus, and receives Jesus as his Saviour and 
Lord. Let him be well assured that he can 
never receive any good thinjg apart from 
Jesus ; and that all the good things, which 
Divine Love can conceive and bestow, are 
already his — a treasure precious beyond all 
imagination. 

" Oh, methought, Christ ! Christ ! there 
was nothing but Christ that was before my 
eyes. I was not now only for looking upon 
this and the other benefits of Christ apart, 
as of His blood, burial, or resurrection, but 
considering Him as a whole Christ, as He in 
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whom all these, and all other His virtues, 
relations, and offices, and operations met 
together, and that He sat on the right hand 
of God in heaven. 'Twas glorious to me to 
see His exaltation, and the worth and pre- 
valency of all His benefits, and that because 
now I could look from myself to Him, and 
would reckon that all those graces of God 
that now were green on me, were yet but 
like those cracked groats and fourpence 
halfpennies that rich men carry in their 
purses when their gold is in their trunks at 
home ! Oh, I saw my gold was in my trunk 
at home ! In Christ my Lord and Saviour. 
Now Christ was all ; all my righteousness^ 
ail my sanctification^ and all my redemption.^^ 

Bunyan was a self -torturing subjectivist. 
But he had learned his lesson. Salvation was 
Christ to the soul that trusted Him utterly — 
feeling or no feeling. 

We may not have the skill to give such 
exquisitely simple expression to our ex- 
perience. But the experience itself may be 
, recaptured by us. It awakes again in every 
soul that lays hold of the everlasting mercy 
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in Christ, and such faith has within its grasp 
every gift that Divine LoVe holds witliin 
its heart. 

/II 

It is in process of completion. Complete 
already, and yet in process of completion ; a 
paradox, of course, but one which presents 
a problem only to the intellect which 
endeavours to clasp in one formal state- 
ment the eternal and the temporal. That 
simply cannot be done ; and no great 
religious classic ever attempts it. Certainly 
not the New Testament. In its pages, 
where Christian experience thrills in it^ 
first outflowing from the fountain of life. 
Salvation both is, and is to be. It is both a 
gift and a calling ; and in both aspects it is 
Uving and dynamic, being in fact constituted 
by the person and power of Jesus, the Living 
Lord. Thought, even theological thought, 
has a perverse capacity of making abstract 
and lifeless what is living, and concrete, and 
powerful. It suffers from a disease of 
language. Because we speak of ^^ Salvation," 
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i^F" we think of it as a thing, which ma/ be set 
wii out and admired, or set aside and neglected. 
We need to correct our terminology by re- 
curring to the experience itself, which knows 
nothing of things, but only of Jesus; and what 
ipfe He is in Himself, and what He works in us 

)n;i and through us. His invitation to come to 

nti Him is, therefore, also a summons and a 

iiici challenge. To believe is to hear the sum- 

itt- mons to the depths of the soul, which may 

k have long lain deaf and torpid ; to answer 

jat the challenge with the dedication of our 

If strength, long wasted in the service of sin. 

s, The Gift of Salvation becomes, as we receive 

s it, a vocation, which, as we fulfil it, is the 

manifestation and the realization in daily 
life of that which is complete in Christ. 
Sometimes the process attracts attention; 
and we follow, with high resolve and frequent 
rebuke of spirit, the great career, through 
which Salvation rises to its completion. 
But the process doQsnot pass through an 
unsaved condition, to a Salvation, which 
may be regarded as partly our achievement. 
It moves throughout within the compass of 
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a timeless reality, the Salvation which Christ 
is, which is not won or increased by our 
effort, but is a gift to our faith, and is wrought 
in us by the Spirit. Therefore the Scrip- 
tures, and all classics of the spiritual life, 
pass from the one point of view to the other, 
without any sense of a strain on logic ; and 
sometimes they break through all restraints 
of thought, to paradoxes in which the 
Divine and the human are fused to a unity 
for which understanding provides no cate-^ 
gory, and human speech no formula. 

Viewing, therefore, our Salvation as a 
calling, we perceive it to be threefold. 

(i) Salvation is a call to the perfecting of 
character. The standard shines before us 
in the loveliness of Jesus, in the fulness of 
His human goodness. Receiving Him as our 
very life, we are pledged to make Him the 
goal of a lifelong moral endeavour. 

In this noble enterprise there are in- 
cluded the highest and most strenuous 
activities of our moral nature. If we are to 
become " like Christ " we must practise a 
careful self-discipline, shrinking from no 
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pain, if bjr any means we majr curb our im- 
perious and wayward wills, and bring them 
to the practical acknowledgment of Jesus' 
complete supremacy. We must also devote 
ourselves to a resolute and scrupulous 
obedience to every recognizable indication 
of the Divine will. Mvdtitudinous duties 
press upon us in the starion where we have 
been set ; sometimes pleasant and attractive, 
at other times grim and repellent ; more often, 
perhaps, recurrent, monotonous, and com- 
monplace. Occasionally duty comes to us 
in a flame of sacrifice, scorching to the very 
bone our self-love, burning through our 
self-indulgence, and our natural preference 
for e^se and joy. No rules can be laid down 
without danger of stereotyping what is 
Uving, and must be endlessly diversified. 
But nothing can underrate the high, hard, 
and heroic task which lies before every man 
who has heard the call of Christ. He dare 
not slacken his endeavour after the likeness 
of his Lord. He is pledged to ceaseless , 
imitation of everything which reverent and 
grateful study discerns in the lineaments of 
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Jesus. His salvation depends on the honesty 
and thoroughness with which he makes this 
his task, through every day of his life. No 
man can ever be too strict in holding himself 
to this inescapable and imending labour. 
He cannot even compound for a holiday, how- 
ever brief and innocent, by promising greater 
diligence at some future time. He is not 
" saved '* and afterwards *^ sanctified." He 
is saved in the process in which he is being 
transformed in nature, so as to be able to 
appreciate and to fulfil whatever is good, and 
acceptable to God, and perfect (Rom. xii. 2). 
Right here, however, when our exhausted 
spirit is turning back to legalism, we are 
brought back to hope and confidence by 
the remembrance that the process does not 
lie outside of salvation, but within it. It is 
conducted in every smallest detail under the 
guidance, and by the inspiration of the 
.Master, who is not far behind us in the past 
as an example, nor far removed from us in 
His Divine glory, but is with us in His Spirit, 
indwelling, inworking, the unseen but most 
real Friend and Lord, present within the 
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centre of our personal life as a continuous 
and almighty power. In the process of our 
assimilation to the likeness of Jesus, faith 
maintains its characteristic function, and 
pursues its wonted activities. It is directed 
to Jesus, the Living One, and is consummated 
in a union with Him that is both ethical 
and dynamic. Every step is taken in faith, 
and, therefore,- each is an appropriation of 
Christ. The whole process, accordingly, is 
one, not of accretion through mechanical 
toil, but of transformation through vital 
forces operative from within. The issue is 
therefore also properly described, not as 
manufacture, but as " fruit.'* It cannot be 
ascribed to us, and has not value as merit. 
We have no share in this, save as we in faith 
work out what God has worked in us. As 
character develops, and more and more of 
Jesus appears in those who own Him Lord, 
the volume of their praise rises more fully 
toward Him whom they know as their Life. 
Faith is revivified at its source. Its insight 
is deepened ; its perceptions become finer 
and truer ; and its appropriation of Divine 
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grace is marked by growing simpKcity, 
humility, and courage. 

(2) Salvation is a call to take part in the 
ministry of reconciliation. The ministry 
of Jesus, the Servant of God, is unique, and 
was " finished '' upon the Cross. The Son 
of God bore the sin of the world. Into the 
mystery of that pain and that victory no 
man dare intrude. That suffering and that 
achievement are His alone. This does not 
mean, however, that the Divine Love has 
no more to do. Rather, the glory of the 
Cross is that it has furnished the eternfil 
and unchangeable Love of God, with a per- 
fect appeal and an invincible energy. The ex- 
alted Lord continues His redemptive mission 
in the power of His resurrection, and in the 
value and meaning of His Cross. To appre- 
hend His Love, accordingly, and to be 
" saved " by it, is not to enter upon a static 
condition characterized by spiritual repose, 
but to be caught up into a great cosmic 
movement of redemption, as at once its 
subject and its instrument. To separate 
*' Salvation '^ from " Service '* is to divide 
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things which cannot be kept apart. If we 
thint it possible to be " saved " without 
taking up the service, or if we attempt to 
" serve *' while leaving out of account the 
Divine salvation accomplished in the Person 
and ministry of Jesus, we are making a 
ghastly mistake. Love saves as a living 
energy of redemption, and it can be admitted 
into our lives to do its saving work there, 
only in its own native capacity, as the power 
and inspiration of deeds, that further its 
own unchan^ng end. The saved are, there- 
fore, the organs and instruments of redeeming 
Love. Their " Salvation " consists in their 
being such. They are envoys for Christ. 
God appeals to the world through them. 
They are charged on their honour to deliver 
a " message," the only message which 
reaches the world's need — the message of 
reconciliation. The duties of such a '* min- 
istry " are not prbfessional. They cannot 
be absorbed by one class, or, in false modesty, 
refused by another. Tliey include every 
form of action or of suffering in which the 
Divine Love can express itself for the 
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Salvation of men, if so be the world may be 
won for Christ. 

There is only one word worth proclaiming. 
It is " the word of the Cross," i.e. the de- 
claration that Love has conquered in dying. 
This word will sometimes be uttered in 
speech ; and every believer is called upon for 
witness-bearing. It is part of his Salva- 
tion : " With his heart man believes and is 
justified ; with his mouth he confesses and is 
saved " (Rom. x. lo). But still more abun- 
dantly and cogently the testimony must be 
clothed in loving deeds. On these there 
are no restrictions or limitations. Love is 
love, in every form of helpfulness. The 
ladder of love rests on the lowliest, most 
material needs of man ; but it rises straight 
and high to the very throne of God, and the 
angels of Divine mercy ascend and descend 
upon it. Such works of love Jesus spent 
His time in doing, and the cost He bore in 
an experience in which Divine joy and Divine 
pain mingled indistinguishably. Such works 
must we do ; and such pain of ministry must 
be ours. We have no option. Our " Sal- 
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vation '* and our " Ministry " are one thing 
in actual experience. 

At this point, when we advance tremblingly 
to a duty so vast and hard, our encourage- 
ment comes from the paradox of faith : " I, 
yet not I/' I am called to witness, to serve, 
to suffer. But who am I ? A man in 
Christ. I " reach my full life in Him *' (Col. 
ii. lo). " Life means Christ to me " 
(Phil. i. 2i). "I have been crucified with 
Christ, and it is no longer I who live, Christ 
lives in me '^ (Gal. ii. 20). The Christ who 
saved me is my life. I am nothing save the 
vehicle which my Lord condescends to use, 
as He moves through the world in the 
majesty and might of His redeeming Love. 
This is my glory ; and this is my nothingness. 
Let us, therefore, absorb ourselves in our 
ministry, our ambition to be found faithful, 
our confidence, to be sustained in all action, 
and in all pain by His " sufiicient grace.'* 

(3) Our Salvation is a call to undertake the 
warfare of the Spirit. Evil is a broken power. 
It was vanquished in the Cross. It is fore- 
doomed to defeat. This does not mean, 
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however, that Time has been annihilated, and 
that we have aheady reached the final accom- 
plishment of the Kingdom of God. What 
was won upon the Cro^s has to be attained 
by an unending war. Evil still holds 
positions of all but impregnable strength, 
whence it dominates vast fields of life. 
It is deeply seated in our " flesh,*' the 
domain that owns " self *' as Lord. It has 
strengthened itself through habit, till, it 
may be, after a lifetime of struggle, we are 
horrified and ashamed by its frequent and 
insolent triumphs. 

It has found support in public opinion 
and common practice, and has even con- 
trived to establish itself in powerful public 
institutions. Sometimes, though itself the 
very essence of lawlessness, it has won to its 
side the law of the land. It has many human 
advocates and defenders. It boasts keen 
brains and ardent devotion, and exalted 
station, as. well as hosts of servants, who toil 
for its world-wide dominion. It is ab- 
solutely unscrupulous, and acknowledges no 
rules of warfare. Its one end is the destruc- 
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tion of the Divine image in man, and the 
subversion ci the Divine control over the 
universe ; and it cares nothing for blood, and 
tears, and shame, and misery, and madness, 
despair, and death, if only it can place its 
foot on the neck of prostrate humanity. 
The men of the New Testament could not 
describe it without making it personal, and 
reporting that within and behind its myriad 
manifestations there was a malignant Power 
measuring itself, spite of its mortal wound, 
against the Holy Love of God. No man 
who has entered the lists against it ever 
doubted the substantial truth of this de- 
scription. He is in grips with a deadly Foe, 
his enemy and God's ; and his Christian 
Salvation takes shape as a bitter conflict, in 
which his soul is at stake. Hence it is that 
those most experienced in the things of 
the Spirit have loved military metaphors, 
and have iilled their throbbing pages with 
enlistment, and equipment, and discipline, 
with the urgency of watching, and the need 
of endeavour, the steadiness of defence, and 
the gallantry of combat. Nor have they 
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been afraid to tell of fatigue and anguish, of 
moments when faith and hope had well- 
nigh fled, and the soul of the warrior drew 
near to the gates of death, as well as of the 
hours of triumph, when Evil was van- 
quished by the Sword of the Spirit, and left 
the believer exhausted but triumphant. 

Once more, we have to correct our meta- 
phor by the truth, which is the higher aspect 
of the Divine Salvation. The process is real, 
and is prolonged by strife ; but it is not an 
interval during which the Christian salvation 
is suspended, to be resumed at some later 
date, when human valour results in victory. 
Victory has been won ; . therefore victory is 
not a contingent possibility — it is a certainty 
to faith. Love, received in the act of trustful 
commitment, transforms the believer into 
a soldier, places him already in the position 
of overcoming might, and sends him forth, 
not in his own ebbing strength, but strong 
in the Spirit of his conquering Lord, not to 
an uncertain struggle, but to a campaign 
directed and overruled by Almighty Lov^. 
" Courage ! *' is the Captain's word to His 
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disciple-soldiers ; " I have conquered the 
world '' (John xvi. 33). Experience makes 
reply, condensing into a phrase the memory 
of long years of war, * ' Our faith, that is the 
conquest that conquers the world " (i John 
V. 4). 

Ill 

It will be complete when Jesus comes. 
When philosophers have settled among 
themselves what Time is, we may be able to 
give scientific precision to the Christian 
idea of the future ; but we shall not have 
done anything to weaken or to confirm the 
Christian Hope. The coming of Christ to 
the world was once for all. He has never 
left it, since the day in which He was with- 
drawn from the outward eye of His disciples. 
Many centuries have elapsed since that day ; 
but through the value of His resurrection 
they have had a changed significance. They 
are not a current flowing through a shoreless 
sea ; nor are they drifting us farther and 
farther from the Christ, whom we scarce 
discern, a dim and unintelligible figure, on 
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the shore we have left for ever. Time is 
instinct with His presence. It is charged 
with the value of His redeeming work. It 
is a " creative evolution,'* if we interpret 
that phrase through the idea of love. The 
vital impulse of this age-long process is the 
Eternal Love, which continuously creates 
the Universe, and continuously imparts itself 
to it. There is no blindness in its direction, 
no uncertainty in its goal. One great cul- 
mination was the coming of Jesus to earth, a 
little Child, a suffering Man, but the re- 
vealed and incarnate Love of God. Another 
is the coming of " this same Jesus,*' in 
demonstrated glory, when the long redemp- 
tion shall be complete, and He shall yield 
the supremacy to the Father, and shall com- 
prehend the world in subjection to God, 
in the security and power of His Kingdom. 
This second coming is guaranteed in the 
first. The faith, which receives Jesus in 
His first coming, becomes in the interval 
hope, directed to His second. The Salva- 
tion, which is a Gift to the faith that is 

directed to Jesus who has come, is at the 
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same time also the Inheritance of those who 
wait for Him, in hope of His appearing the 
second time. Hope, therefore, is a vital 
element in the religion, whose centre is 
Jesus, " who is, and was, and is coming '* 
(Rev. i. 4). It is warranted by the faith, 
which has received the great Salvation in 
Christ, and is certified that this carries with 
it " the world, life, death, the present, and 
the future " (i Cor. iii. 22). It is greatly- 
needed, as the years of humanity's probation, 
as well as those of our own individual 
discipline, are protracted. Were Christ not 
coming again, were we never to see Him 
with the spiritual vision in which faith is 
perfected, our experience of the Christian 
life would lose its savour, and faith itself 
would stagger under the sorrows'^and losses 
of our earthly course. When griefs press 
upon us, and the world becomes emptier, 
and our plans are broken in our hands, 
understand that the fulness of Love's pur- 
pose is too great for time and space. Every 
loss is a gain laid up in the timeless, spaceless 
empyrean of Love's perfected work. 
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In the year of our Jubilee, we shall returo 
every man to his inheritance. Do not regret 
the flight of time. See its true significance. 
At the close of every day, say, " Salvation is 
nearer to us now than when we first believed" 
(Rom. xiii. ii). Such hope, as it is rooted 
in faith, will expend its daily renewed energy 
in love. It is not a form of self-indulgence, 
a drug administered to our pain. As it is 
directed to Him who is coming, it supplies 
courage and strength to the expectant soul. 
It sustains the whole process through which 
the gift of Salvation is applied and unfolded 
in daily experience, whether as the Imitation 
of Christ, or the Ministry of Reconciliation, 
or the Warfare of the Spirit. It is, accord- 
ingly, one great note of the saved life, as 
well as a presage of the Salvation that is to 
be. " He will be saved, who holds out to 
the very end '' (Mark xiii. 13). 

Christian Faith has absolute warrant in 
Christ. Christian Hope draws from Him un- 
wavering confidence. Christian Love issues 
from the fountain of His redeeming grace, 
and returns thither in deeds of sacrifice* 
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These three mark our growing entrance into 
the wealth of our Salvation. In them, 
Eternity mingles with Time ; and Time is 
lifted into Eternity. When the last uses of 
Time have been served, and Time shall cease 
to measure the life that is hid with Christ 
in God, the Salvation which we received as a 
gift, and tested in the task and discipline of 
our earthly lot, will be conferred on us, 
service without hindrance, enjoyment with- 
out shadow, open vision, and pertect fellow- 
ship. 
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